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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
TORONTO BELLS. 
On Christmas Eve, Toronto Bells 
First raised their holy peal on high. 
Their tones with music filled the sky, 
And joined to swell the cheering cry 
Of Christmas Carols quaint and old, 
That many a year the tale have told 
Of love and joy to man on earth, 
Salvation through a Saviour’s birth— 
The sweet Toronto Bells! 


And listening to Toronto Bells, 
Old friends by Christmas hearths sat mute, 
As now the trumpet, now the lute, 
The clarion and soft-breathing flute, 
Passed on the wind in fitful spells. 
Loud y bursts and chastened swells 
Make upheave and eyes o’erflow 
Responsive, as they come and go, 

The sweet Toronto 


And, listening to Toronto Bells, 
A mother sat; and on her knee 
Her infant child was laid, and he 
Smiled the sweet smile of infancy. 
And weil she knew the cause divine 
That made his face with rapture shine: 
He dreamed. His soul was borne along, 
On echoes of an Angel’s tong, 

By sweet Toronto Bells. 


On Christmas Eve, Toronto Bells 
Pealed with a joy-' tten power 
That shook their 


and massive tower— 
St. George the hero of the hour. 
That night, he spread his festive board 
And many an empty cupboard stored ; 





** Good to men,” he cried aloud ; 
“ St. Geerge for England,” cried the crowd ; 
And chimed Toronto Bells. . 
WwW. RC 
FENIAN 80NG. 


Sung by Corporal Miles O'Reilly at the last Meeting of the 
Brotherhood, Union Square. 


Say, 
Orses ; 


Or pave it with your corpses. 
” Bow, Wow, Wow! 
Fall fifty Le my my ee dane font 
Are panting for the t, boys; 
Canada but waits their shout, . 
To fill our ranks with Whiteboys ; 
And then full fifty thousand more, 
Or else accounts desaive us, . 
With pikes and guns on Erin’s shore, 
Are waiting to recaive us. 
Bow, Wow, Wow! 
Firm on our side the Yankees stand, 
P Quite ready for the fray, boys, 
‘d to answer the command, 
hen ere we lead the way, boys. 
And when the Winter nights are come 
We'll steai across the border, 
And in the china shops of some 
We'll cause some slight disorder. 
Bow, Wow, Wow! 
And when we've conquer’d Ireland’s Isle 
And planted a ‘ 
We'll govern on the good old style, 
And shoot the Aristocracy. 
Then a Republic we shall see, 
And President selected, 
And great O’ Mahoney shall be 
Unanimously elected. 
Bow, Wow, Wow! 


A TERRIBLE VISITOR. 


It was in compliance with the mandate of my medical man 
that I found myself late one autumn, about a dozen years 
ago, at the little town of Quimper in Brittany, surrounded by 
the usual im of a married man on his travels. Not, 
indeed, that | intended my journey to extend much further 
at that time, for 1 had taken a fancy to the quaint old-world 
Breton country, and so long as I escaped the keen easterly 
winds of our winter, I had free choice left me to pitch 
my tent for the next few months at whatever spot I might 
think beat; and it seemed, both to myself and to those who 
were with me, that we might go further and fare worse. 





— ——— 


When it was understood throughout the little town—and 
news of any kind seems to spread faster among our vivacious 
neighbours than among our more phlegmatic, selves—that the 
English family at the Lion d'Or were in want of respectable 


country lodgings, we were literally inundated with offers of 


the most diverse kinds, and all more or less ineligible ; rang- 
ing from a couple of lofts over a stable, to the huge chateau 
of a provincial magnate, more suited to the pocket of a mil- 


lionaire than that of a poor painter; matters came to such a 


before long, that we could not venture as far as the mar- 
et-place without being beset by two~or three applicants, all 


eager to welcome us under their roof-trees, so that we were 
obliged alter a time to meditate a secret flight, but were saved 
that necessity at the last moment, and capitally suited into 


the bargain. 
About eighteen miles from Quimper there stands, or stood 


at the time of which I speak, tor of its after-fate I have no 
knowledge, an old-fashioned house of considerable size, with 


high-pitched roofs, twisted chimneys, and dormer windows, 


kuown, appropriately enough, as Maison Gris. Gray enough 
it certainly was—a grim melancholy house, with a sort of de- 
entieman who 


solate pride about it, like that of a decayed 
cannot forget his better days; but wonderfully comfortable 
and home-like within doors. It stood fronting the south, sur- 
rounded by a piece of ground, half garden, half orchard, and 


more wilderness than either; before it, the high-road, that 


swept round to the left, and then dipped into a little hollow, 
where a hamlet lay snugly hidden ; behind it, a stretch of un- 
dulating meadow, that swept gently upward to where a fringe 
of poplars crowned the horizon; beyond which were more 
fields, sloping downward till you reached the ever-shifting 
sand-dunes and the green waters of the Channel. 

Maison Gris was two hundred years old, and had never be- 
longed but to one family. Of this family, which pertained to 
the class of what we in England should call gentlemen-far- 
mers, the last scion preferred the gay salons of Paris to the 
quiet home of his ancestors, and had long been desirous of 
finding a tenant for the old house, and increasing thereby his 
somewhat limited income. The rent demanded was moderate 
in amount, and as we could find no other place that promised 
to suit us equally well, a bargain was quickly struck; and 
three days later, ourselves and baggage were comfortably in- 
stalled in our new home. The house, to be sure, was far too 
large for the requirements of our small family, which con- 
sisted only of myself and wife, and our little girl, Mim, eight 
years old; my wife’s sister, and two stout Breton lasses to 
Wait upon us: but we put such of the rooms as we did not 
require under lock and key, and feminine tastes soon gave the 
others a comfortable homelike appearance. 

Our lite at Maison Gris was, of necessity, a very quiet one ; 
many people might have called it a dull life, but we did not 
find it so. Our mornings were variously occupied ; my wife's 
in looking after the needful domestic economies; Laura's in 
instilling into Mim’s mind some of those multifarious items of 
knowledge which go to form the sum ofa modern young 
lady’s accomplishments; while I worked on steadily at my 
great picture, growing more in love with it from day to day, 
as, bit by bit, the idea 1 was striving to work out took shape 
and colour under my brash. Our afternoons were spent 
mostly on the sands; and music, chess, and reading charmed 
poe | the evening hours. We had brought a tolerable box of 

with us; and an intermittent shower of newspapers and 
periodicals kept us from stagnation, and told us how the busy 
world was w: > 

I had chosen one of the best apartments in the house for 
my painting-room. It had been the dining-saloon once on a 
time, and had a large mullioned window fronting the north, 
consisting of small diamond-shaped panes set in lead, with 
thin iron bars running across at intervals, and ha the fa- 
mily lozenge let in, high up, in painted glass. the 
fashion of the period trom which this window dated, a 
small casement opened out of its middle compartment; 
but the hasp of this casement being defective, Mim found 
out a ready way of opening it from the outside by means of 
a bit of crooked wire ; and sometimes when I was busy with 
my brush and pallet, the minx would cease from trundli 
her hoop in the garden, and wait with her nose pr 
against toe window for the encouragement of a nod or a half- 
smile; taking which as permission, she would manipulate for 
a few moments with her bit ot crooked wire, which she kept 
on the sill outside ready for such emergencies, till the hasp 
yielded, and the casement opened, when she would creep de- 
murely through, and steal on tiptoe to my side. Two doors 
opened into this room ; one from a corridor which ran through 
the lower part of the house, the other from a corner of the 
verandah which led by a descent of two or three steps into 
the garden. Why I am thus particular in my description of 
this room, will appear by and by. 

My great picture, as I have called it, and which I had fully 
determined in my own mind should be an advance on ali my 
previous efforts, was a scene from “ The Lady of Shalott,” 
where the boat, which the poor lady has found under the 
willows, is floated by the tide, with its silent burden, into 
“ many-towered” Camelot; and “ knight and burgher, lord 
and dame” crowd on to the wharfs, marvelling who this may 
be. But besides this, I had another picture on hand, to which 
I could turn for relief when the necessity for c came 
upon me. This second picture was a commission of my friend 
Sir Richard Thornfield, at whose house in the Peak I had 
been staying & short time previously ; and had reference to a 
rather singular legend which had been current in his family 
for se centuries ; for the Thorafields were quite ancient 
enough to have an apparition of their own, and however 
lightly they might seem to regard it, you could not touch them 
on @ more tender point than by attempting to ridicule the fa- 
mily ghost. As is usual in such cases, the apparition never 
appeared except as a presage of death to some important 
member of the family ; but there was this peculiarity about 
the Thornfield ghost, that it was never seen in proper person, 
but merely the reflection of it in a mirror. Suddenly, when 
you were quietly shaving, or arranging your cravat before the 
glass, you would see the reflection of a ghastly woman's face 
staring over your shoulder at your own in the glass, with 
such @ stony merciless glare in its unwinking eyes, as would 
for the moment freeze your very life-blood. Horror-struck, 
you would turn round, to see nothing; and when your eyes 
wandered instinctively back to the glass, the dreadful thing 
would be gone, not to reappear, perhaps, for several weeks. 

Bat it was one instance in particular of the appearance 
which my friend was desirous that I should illustrate with 
my brush. The incident in question happened about eighty 
years ago, on the eve of the wedding-day of one of the daugh- 
ters of the house. The baronet showed me her portrait in 
the gallery—a sweet young creature of eighteen summers, 
still, after all these years, looking out at the world with ten- 
der, serious eyes, in which one could not but fancy there 
was some presage of the sad fite in store for her. The mor- 
row pd pny oT and late in the evening, she 





crept up stairs to her dressing-room to try on some of the 
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pretty things in which she was to be apparelled the next 
morning. The white gauzy robe had been tried on and ap- 
proved, and she was just in the act of winding a string of 
ls into her hair, when, all at once, she saw the dreadful 
‘ace, with its Medusa eyes, staring intently over her shouider 
at her own face in the glass. The smile died on her lips, and 
the gladness out of her eyes as she looked. She turned and 
fled to her mother’s room, to lose sense and motion the mo- 
ment she felt herself within the shelter of those protecting 
arms; and in less than a week she was dead. 

Such was'the episode which my friend was desirous that I 
should depict. I had brought with me a sketch of the young 
lady's face, being desirous that my picture should be as accu- 
rate as possible in every particular; although hers was a face 
that, once seen by an artist, would not readily be forgotten. 
As if it had been put there to aid the purpose I had in view, 
I found in the state-bed-room of Maison Gris an old-fashioned 
cheval glass, than which, with its fantastic framework of 
carved oak, nothing could have been more appropriate for the 
background of my picture. I at once caused it to be trans- 
planted to my piinting-room, and there it stood for several 
months, generally with 1 sheet of green baize thrown over it 
to keep it from the dust. When tired of the company of her 
ladyship of Shalott, I turned to my “ghost-picture,” as Mim 
called it, by way of variety. Then was the glas3 unsheeted, 
and Laura, my wife’s sister, would pose herself before it, as in 
the act of twining a string of pearls in her hair ; while I trans- 
ferred to my canvas the outline of her figure, the turn of her 
little head, the flowing masses of her chestnut hair, with the 
up-curved arms and the taper fingers holding the pearls. The 
two faces as seen reflected in the glass—that of the apparition 
peering blue-white over the bride’s shoulder, and the girl's 
own face—I left till the last, or, rather, was waiting till some 
moment of inspiration should lend my fingers the necessary 
power to represent clearly on canvas the two faces as I saw 
them in my own mind. “ 

Among the minor virtues of civilised life, that of early rising 
ought surely to be considered as one; and now that I was in 
villegiatura, I fell back upon a primitive division of time such 
as may still be operative in far-away cocntry places, but which 
it would be quite impoasible to observe amid the countless 
employments and distractions of life in town. Thus, it not 
enboneentty happened that I rose with the first streak of day- 
light, and taking a couple of biscuits in my pocket, set out for 
a six miles’ walk, getting back in time for our early breakfast ; 
after which I generally felt myself in tune for a good spell of 
hard work. One autumn morning I got up as I had often 
done before, just as the sun was beginning to purple with the 
coming day; and slipping quietly down stairs, | opened the 
front door, and 8! for a moment or two on the steps enjoy- 
ing the delicious freshness of the moraing. Whilst standing 
_ > thought came into my head that it would be as well 
to take a peep into my painting-room, and see that everything 
was right there. On leaving off work the previous evening, 
I had left open the door leading into the verandah, in order 
that the room might be = ' morning from the smell of 
some turpentine which I had accidentally spilt. This door I 
had afterwards forgotten to shut before going to bed ; and the 
idea now struck me, that it would be as well to see that no 
stray cat or dog had been playing anyjpranks among my 
brushes and colours during the night. 

The door leading from the verandah into the painting-room 
was at an opposite angle of the house from that at which I 
was now standing, so I descended the steps leisurely, and 
walked across the grass-plot towards it,n oticing as 1 did so, 
what I had never noticed before, that the old house looked 
older and grayer, showed the scars and brunts of age more 
clearly by that cold halt-light of early morning than when 
seen at any other time, even under the ht sun of mid-day. 
As I step under the verandah, I saw with some surprise 
that the door in front of me was shut. It was a swing-door 
that shut of its own accord unless fastened back, and on leav- 
ing it overnight, I had propped it open with a chair ; but the 
chair was now gone, and the door closed. ‘ Wondering a little 
by what means this had come about, | pushed open the door, 
and wentin. As I entered the room, I mecharically let go 
the door, which swung to, and shut me in; and the same in- 
stant I felt, rather by intuition than by the.action of any more 
positive sense, that [ was shut up with something that had no 
business there—with something terrible. I had but one brief 
instant to look round; the next, my wanderin, fare fixed it- 
self upon two great blazing eyes staring balefully out at me 
from a dusky corner of the room; but in that one second of 
time my mind took in the fallen chair, the great cheval glass 
in the centre of the room, my easel in one corner, a broken 
doll of Mim’s on the floor; while other familiar objects further 
away in the big room still showed agen d through the 
dim gray light creeping slowly through the thick panes of the 
old window ; then the eyes took me, and in that first awiul 
shock with which the sight- of them thrilled me, I think that 
I could hardly have turned my head away even to save my 
life. They glared at me unwinkingly from the semi-obscurity 
of the corner with a sort of concentrated ferocity in their glare 
which chilled my very heart’s-blood. To what strange mop- 
ster crouching there, but half seen in that dim corner, did 
those fiery orba belong? Not long was I left in doubt. With 
a snarl, low, deep, a ferocious; with an arching and brist- 
ling of its immense back; with its mouth grinning murder ; 
with one crouching step backward, as if to give itself more 
leverage for a spring ; and with one mighty rush, the Tiger 
was upon me. [ fell as though smitten by a thunderbolt, a 
blood-red light danced for an instant before my eyes, and then 
came a darkness as of death. 

My senses came back but slowly. I awoke by degrees to a 
consciousness of life, but of a life utterly dissevered from that 
of my former self. I was no longer the tenant of Maisun 
Gris; I was no longer a nineteenth-century unit struggling 
for my daily Fo I was a mummy in the heart of the 
Great Pyramid. I had been lying there as one dead for 
three thousand years, and now, by some strange process, 
which in no wise troubled me, I had been resuscitated ; and 
it seemed only to follow in the natural sequence of things 
that I should awake and find myself the inmate of a gorgeous 
sarcophagus. I was not surprised. around me with 
tataonn. ba without curiosity; 1 seemed to.have been there 
betore at some far-distant date, and nothing looked strange. 
But from the moment when I first opened my eyes, and even 
before that, as it seemed to me, I had felt the oppression of 
something ponderous on my chest, of a weight that seemed 
to grow heavier and deader every minute. What could 
it be? I tried to move my limbs, to lift my body into 
an upright position; but the cere-cloths in which I was 
swathed from head to foot left me without the power to move 
even as much asa finger; and still that mysterious weight 
upon my chest was becoming more suffocating and deadiy 
every moment. For some reason unknown to me, the lid had 
been lifted off my sarcophagus; a tender radiance shed b 
invisible lamps pervaded the vast apartment; and although 
was unable to move my head and look round, I could gaze 
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upward, and my eyes in their wandering circuit took in a 
considerable s of the flat roof overhead. (a this roof 
were painted in vivid colours countless Egyptian symbols of 
gigantic size: the bull, the cat, the crocodile, the ibis, and the 
beetle, were represented again and agaio, together with 
innumerable other symbols, al) of which seemed strangely 
familiar to me. Suddenly, while I was staring at the roof, 
saw that the keystone was wanting, and that the whole im- 
mense fabric was slowly collapsing, gradually settling down, 
and must before long crush me, who lay directly under the 
apex of the pyramid—yes, crush me under the weight of a 
bundred thousand tons. Already, here and there, great 
cracks ,were to show themselves ; the lanips, too, 
no longer burned so brightly ; the roof seemed to be creeping 
down the walls, as though 4 were being let down by chains 
from above; every moment the air of the chamber was grow- 
ing hotter and more stifling; every moment the deadly 
weight upon my chest was becoming more vabearable. 
Why had I been reserved for a fate so horrible—I, the last 
man left alive on all the earth ? How had I sinned so greatly, 
that after a sleep of three thousand years, I should awake to 
the consciousness of a doom 8o dreadful? It was nearly upon 
me now, that terrible roof, with its gigantic figures, red, 
black, and blue, whose strange lifelike eyes stared so intent! 
into mine. I could almost have touched it with my hand, 
had I been free. Even now there was time to escape, if onl 
those horrible cerements did not hold me so tightly. One 
last effort for life, though my heart should burst in the 
attempt. What rapture! the mummy-cloths were givin 
way, yielding one after another; and now but one remain 
—the one that bound my chest so tightly as almost to 
suffocate me. In & moment, that too was gone. My heart 
gave @ great throb of relief, and at once the whole vision 
faded into utter darkness; and with a groan, I opened my 
eyes, and came back to the affairs of real life. 

Where had I been, and what hadj happened to me? Ah, 
the tiger! I remembered everything now. Bat even this 
reality, bad as it was, seemed hardly as terrible as the doom 
which threatened me in my dream, if a dream it could be 
called. That dull, dead weight upon my chest, which even 
in wy half-conscious state had seemed ponderous enough to 

radually crush the breath out of me, was nothing more or 
ess than the immense paw of the animal in whose power I 
now was, and the shifting of it had broken my vision just at 
the point where endurance ends, and madness or death 
supervene:. 

n that first moment of semi-consciousness, after opening 
my eyes, I ed slightly, and tried to turn over; but 
scarcely had I stirred a limb, when the tiger, which was 
crouching on the floor close by my shoulder, put forth his 
paw again, as though afraid I were going to escape him, and 
brought it down on the upper part of my right arm; at the 
same moment his claws shot from their sheaths like so many 
hidden poinards, and penetrated through the thick cloth of 
my shooting-coat deep into my flesh. A shriek of anguish 
involuntarily escaped my lips, to which the beast responded 
with a muffled roar; and then, for the second time, I fainted. 

My poor scattered wits, on dragging themselves painfully 
together for the second time, seemed intuitively cognizant of 
the danger that beset me. Every nerve and fibre in my body 
seemed to whisper “ Beware!” I was conscious of the pre- 
sence of my terrible adversary before I opened my eyes; I 
felt that to move an arm or a leg might be my death- 
warrant; I lay there like one dead, slowly gathering my 
energies to meet the ordeal still before me. At length, I 
ventured to my lids a little way, and to take a silent 
observation of the enemy, and of my own position. The tiger 
was still crouched at tall length within a couple of feet of my 
= shoulder, one paw protruded a little farther than the 

, Teady, doubtless, to grasp me n, in case of an 
sudden movement on my part. He was a splendid brute, full 
grown, to all appearance, and gaily striped, after the imme- 
morial fashion of his family; and under almost any other 
circumstances, I should have admired him hugely. Every 
quartgr of a minute or so, he gave his huge tail a slow, solemo 
whisk, bringing it down with a dull thud on the uncarpeted 
floor. It seemed to me, but perbaps I was too fanciful, that 
there was a look of quiet satisfaction, of grim enjoyment 
about him, as he lay thus, gazing at me through contracted 
lids, with eyes of yellowish green, that never wavered or 
tarned away for a single instant. He seemed to fee) himself 
so thoroughly master of his situation, that he was in no hurry 
to cael to extremities. Perhaps it was gratifying to his 
feelings to find one of the hated race of men so completely 
in his power. Occasionally, he opened his mouth to its 
fullest extent, and yawned silently ; and it makes me shudder 
even now when I remember the terrible array of teeth visible 
at such times, Once and again, he would give his lips an 
anticipatory lick with his great red tongue, while his whiskers 
quivered like those of a cat that is watching a bird. 

It was broad daylight by thie time, and such of the familiar 
features of the room as I could see without stirring my head, 
were just as they had been left last night. The tiger, which 1 
could only conclude to bave escaped from some menagerie, 
had doubtless come prowling about the house in search of 
shelter, and finding the studio door invitingly open, had 
walked in, overturning the chair in his passage, and had made 
for himself a snug lair on some discarded drapery in one cor- 
ner, till roused by my entrance. But for my carelessness in 
leaving open the door of the painting-room, I should never 
have found myself in this sad plight. 

Instead of being close to the door by which I was stand- 
jog when the tiger sprang upon me, | now found myself ly- 
ing ou a square of Persian carpet, and in close proximity to 
the second door, which opened out of a corridor in the house. 
Immediately opposite to me, on the other side of the room, 
was the large old-fashioned window of which I have already 
spoken, towards which the tiger’s back was now turned. In 
a direct line between the tiger anc the window, supported by 
two wooden uprights, and covered with green baize, stood 
the cheval glass, behind which the window was partly hidden, 
one side an of it being visible from where] lay. All this 
time, I had up my energies to meet the fate 

loomed so inently before me .-- whatever cour- 

aod composure was ible to me. My chances of escape 
emul very faint indeed, but none the less did I keep revolv- 
ing one scheme after another in my brain—never more subtly 
active, never throbbing with a fuller life than in that hour of 
my extremity—only to reject them one by one as utterly 
hopeless, ‘Alaa! for me there seemed no help on earth. 

dull vague despair, in spite of my efforts to the contrary, 
was beginning to settle down over my soul, when, bringing 
my eyes to rest once more on the brute beside me, I saw, 
With a thrill of hope, that those unwavering eyes had closed 
at last. He was asleep, with one paw laid against my shoul- 
der, ready to grasp me should I offer to stir. A small matter, 
truly, to cause me to thrill with hope, but I could not help 
accepting the fact, trifling as it was, as an augury of good 
promise. Lightly and delicately the tiger slept—as lightly 
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as any maiden dreaming of her lover, and waiting for his 


coming. I ventured to open my eyes a little wider, and a 
moment afterwards, a sight met my gaze which stirred my 
soul to its very depths, and would have drawn from me some 


cry or movement of surprise, had not the painful lesson of a 
few minutes before been still so fresh in my memory. What 
I saw was the white agonised face of my wife peering in 


through that corner of the window not hidden by the cheval 
glass, and Laura’s face, scarcely less anguish-stricken, gazin 

over her shoulder. They had discovered my dangerous posi- 
tion; would they be able to help me? My wife’s eyes and 


mine met in a long, yearning, beartfelt gaze across the little 


space that kept us asunder. I had learned to read the lan- 
guage of those dear eyes years before, and their meaning was 


plain to me now. They told of love and pity in a way that 
no mere words could have done, and yet breathed, withal, a 


spirit of hope and consolaticn almost divine, as though wish- 


ing me not to forget that both her fate and mine were in the 


hands of a merciful Power, without whose permission not 
even a sparrow can fall to the ground. 

Suddenly, Laura whispered something in my wife’s ear, and 
a flash passed over the * 


ter, with: her fingers. Her first communication ran thus: 


“Courage. We are praying for you with our hearts, and work- 
ing for you with our heads, We are trying to devise some means 


of rescue, and do uot despair of success.” 


Then they both kissed their hands to me, and went back 
out of sight. 


indeed forme? None, none that I could discern. 


Presently, they returned, and Laura had Mim in her arms, 
whom she lifted up to look through the window at poor papa. 

The child was frightened when she saw the great brate be- 
side me, and turning away, put her arms round her aunt’s 
neck, and burst into sobs. A low growl from the tiger warned 
us all that the least disturbance might be fatal to me. Laura 
took the child away, but my wife remained by the window, 
her hands clasped one in the other, her head drooping against 
the stonework, gazing at me through the pares with tearless 
despairing eyes. Ina little while, Laura and Mim came back ; 
and Mim, no longer terrified, now looked through the win- 
hen came 


dow at me, and smiled and kissed her hand. 
another message, worked out by Laura’s nimble fingers : 


“ We have thought ofa plan, which, with Heaven’s help, we 
hope willsucceed. Lie perfectly stitl, and do not be surprised at 


anything you may see or hear. God bless you!” 


A minute or two later, my ears, preternaturally alert during 
those terrible moments—indeed all my senses at that time seem- 
ed to be preternaturally alive—detecied a faint rasping sound, 
which I had heard many a time before, only this time it was 
fainter and more cautious than usual. It was the noise made 





by Mim when she opened the t from the outside by 


means of her crooked wire. Faint as the noise was, the tiger 


pricked up his ears, and gave utterance to another low, deep- 


throated warning. The noise ceased for a little while, to 
commence again about a minute later; and this time the 


beast did not deign to notice such a petty interruption of the 
prevailing quietude. Ina little while the noise ceased, but 
whether the casement was now open or shut, I had no means 
of judging, hidden from view as that part of the window was 
behind the cheval glass. But even it they had succeeded in 





Laura coming back to the window, telegraphed to me for 


“ Allis prepared. Wait and be silent. Our hearts are with 
you.” 

Dear ones! that their hearts were with me, I never for one 
moment doubted ; nor that whatever womanly wit, sharpened 
by the most devoted love, could do for my deliverance, would 
be accomplished by these two! 

My wife, Laura, and Mim were now all gone, and I was left 
alone with the sleeping tiger. A short space of the most in- 
tense silence followed, and then my ear, hungering anxiously 
for some sound, detected a faint rustling in the direction ofthe 
window, but so faint, so like a whisper of silence itself, that in 
any ordinary mood it would not have reached my senses at 
all. Although his eyes were still closed, and he was to all ap- 
pearance asleep, I saw, by a slight pricking of the tiger’s ears, 
Uthat the noise bad not been unnoticed by him. It was but a 
feeling ot sickening anxiety, which 1 should vainly try to 
describe, that I awaited whatever might happen next. 

Suddenly my heart gave a great bound, and I felt that 
there was some one in the room beside myself. There had 
been no noise, no movement further than the one of which I 
have just spoken, and yet all at once | knew that I was not 
alone—knew it by some delicate, intuitive sense, by some 
subtle, spiritual affinity between myself and the intruder, 
which is as much a mystery to me now as it wasthen. The 
tiger, too, seemed to have had his suspicious aroused. First, 
his whiskers twitched nervously; then he half-opened his 
heavy lids, and glarec at me with his yellow-green eyes, in 
which there was a smouldering ferocity that might leap invo 
a blaze any moment; while his tail began to curve uneasily, 
and from his cavernous throat there issued a muffled grow! of 
menace, long drawn out. Uh, the soul-wearing anxiety of these 
few moments! Even now I shudder when | recall them. 

With half-shut eyes, watched and waited. The intense 
silence of the room was unbroken. At once without any 
warning sound or intimation of what was coming, I saw 
a@ wee white hand and slender arm protruded from behind 
the cheval glass, “ Great Heaven !” I cried to myself, “ thatis 
the hand and arm of my darling Mim!” and my eyes blurred 
over with tears, and all my heart went forth in a great silent 
cry to Heaven to protect and save my child. 

When I could bear to look again, the hand and arm were 
gone, but the object for which so much had been ventured 
was safely accomplisbed. Fastened to the curtain of green 
baize which covered the cheval glass were two brass rin 
and to one of these rings, Mim’s little hand had now pence | 
in hooking a thin cord: so much I| at once discovered, al- 
though for what purpose the cord had been thus attached, I 
was utterly ata loss to conceive. I was, however, far too 
anxious just then regarding Mim’s safety to give more than a 
passing thought to any other subject, however strange. But 
80 cautious, as well as brave, was my little darling, that not 
the faintest sound betrayed her presence, till, as I was after- 
wards told, she had reached the casement, and was about to 
be drawn through it by her aupt, when her foot slipped, and 























































ces of buth. Then Laura held up 
her hands in a way that made me grasp her idea in an instant. 
She was going to communicate with me by means of the ma- 
nual alphabet—called by some people “the deaf and dumb 
y | alphabet”—with which we were both acquainted. One by 

one I spelled out the words as she formed them, letter by let- 


I knew that they would come again in a little 
while; that they had mercly left me in order to talk over 
some scheme of escape, But what chance of escape was there 


Pp the t, in what way could that fact conduce 
to my deliverance? Had I even possessed the tiger’s full per- 
mission to use such a mode of exit, the casement was far too 
small to admit of my passing through it. 


ber head coming in contact with the stonework of the window, 
she gave utterance toalow cry of pain. That cry thrilled 
through me; but no sooner did the tiger hear it, than he 
started up with a roar, and the same instant the claws of his 
right foot buried themselves in my shoulder, only to be with- 
drawn the next moment, so as to enable him to turn himeelt 
round, which he did with one sudden swing of his huge 
body, standing now with his face to the cheval glass and the 
window, from which he evidently sniffed danger. Fortunately, 
he did not attempt to go near the window, otherwise poor 
Mim’s fate must have been sealed before she could have 
escaped through the casement. As it was, the brute contented 
himself with standing directly over my body, and giving ut- 
terance to a series of terrific roars, such as might well have 
made the stoutest heart in my position quail with fear. Did 
some iastinct dimly apprise him that he was in danger of los- 
ing his prey—that the dainty dinner of man-flesh which he 
Lad made his own so easily, and over which he had luxuriated 
for the last hour or two, dwelling in imagination on the delici- 
ous feast to come, was about to be spirited from him? Be 
that as it may, the tiger was quiescent no longer; the crisis 
4 fed om either for salvation or destruction, was evidently 
and. 

Mim was safe by this time; I had a glimpse of her white 
face as the Breton nurse hurried with her past the window; 
and I could now afford to turn my mind to the consideration 
of my own danger; and wey my prospect of deliverance 
seemed at that moment a faint one indeed. The tiger's 
suspicions were thoroughly aroused. He had now taken to 
walking round and round me in on unending circle, sniffin 
at me from time to time, and growling to himself, while I |a 
with shut eyes simulating death as closely as possible. Sud- 
denly be stopped in his walk, and fell back a pace or two 
from me; and at the same instant there burst from his throat 
8 loud snarling yell, half of rage and half of fear. The cord 
hooked on to the ring by Mim had been pulled from outside 
the window ; the sheet of baize had fallen away from 
before the cheval glass, and the startled beast, turning at the 
sound, saw reflected therein aaother tiger and another man. 
With him to see and to act were one. His tail lashed his 
sides once or twice as he stood pg for a moment at this 
intruder on his territory ; then, still snarling viciously to him- 
self, with contracted body, and all his huge muscles quivering 
with excitement, he worked his way almost to tne door, 80 
as to give himself more room for his spring : then all at once 
curving his body into an arch, and bringing his grinning muzzle 
nearly to the ground, he shot over me like a flash of yellow hght, 
aimng straight at the reflection of himseli in the glass. Carried 
by the immense impetus of his pring, he shot clean through 
the glass and the woodwork ind it, coming out on the 
other side, bleeding, and partially stunned, and quite as much 
frightened, I suspect, as either. But at the first sound of 
shivered glass, and before the scared beast had time to recover 
his presence of mind, the door behind me was sudden! 
opened, and my two good angels rushing in, seized meas 
lay, and with a strength which at any other time would have 
astonished themselves, they lifted me lightly up, and swung 
me out of the room. It was the work of a moment. Laura's 
bbid device had succeeded, and 1 was saved. 

The rage of the tiger was something fearful, when he found 
out how he had been tricked, and that his prey had really 
escaped him. Later on in the day came the caravan-people 
from whose custody he had escaped ig 
shortly afier feeding-time, and in such a quiet fashion, owin 
to one of the keepers having imperfectly fastened a smal 
grating at the top of his den, that his departure was not dis- 
covered till daybreak. He had subsided into a fit of sulks by 
the time the keepers reached m Gris, and neither coax- 
ing nor threats could stirhim out of the corner in which he 
had taken up his quarters, and there was no keeper bold 
enouga’ to venture into the room to him. Ultimately, he was 
captured - means of a tempting shin of beef fixed in an iron 
cage, which he was obliged to enter before he could get at it, 
and once inside the , his liberty was gone. 

Sees weap Ser one time} and nearly a year elapsed 
before my arma -oulder were sufficiently recovered to 
enable me to use brush and pallet again. The scars I shall 
carry with me as long as I live. 





NIGHT AMONG THE BIRDS. 
A Sketch for Children, 


“There, only hark at that,” said Mrs. Flutethroat; “ who 
can possibly ge to sleep with that noise going on—ding, 
ding, dingi one’s ears?” saying which the good dame 
took her head from beneath her wing, and smoothed down 
her feathers as she spoke. “ There never was such a nuisance 
as those bottle-tits anywhere.” 

The noise that Mrs. Flutethroat complained of proceeded 
from the low branches of a large fir-tree ; and as the good 
dame listened the sounds came in louder than ever, 
“ Peedle-weedle-wee, peedle-weedle-wee,” in a small, thready, 
pipy tone, as though the birds who uttered the ery had had 
their voices split up into two or three pieces. 

“ Peedie-weedle-wee, peedie-weedle-wee,” cried a row of 
little long-tailed birds, so small that they looked like little 
balls of feathers, with tiny black eyes and a black beak—so 
small that it was hardly worth a beak at all—stuck at 
one point, and a thin tail at the other extreme. y 

“ Peedle-weedle-wee, peedie-weedle-wee,” they kept crying, 
which meant—“ Let me come inside where it’s warm ;” and 
as they kept on whining the same cry, the outside birds kept 
flitting over the backs of those next to them, and trying to get 
a middle place. Then the next two did the same, and 
the next, and the next, until they all bad done the same thing, 
when they began again; and al? the while that wretched, 

uerulous piping, “ peedle-weedie-wee,” kept on, till Mrs. 
Piutethroat grew so angry, and annoyed and irritable, that 
she felt as though she could have thrown one of her 
eggs at the tiresome little intruders on the peace of the 


Sr Beedle weed’e-wee,peedle-weedle-woe,” said the bottle- 
tit busy as ever, ing to the warmest spot. 

« ‘There they go agus iy va Mrs. Flutethroat; “ why 
don’t you go somewhere else, and not make that noise 


th 
« Peedle-weedle-wee, peedie-weedle-wee,” said the bottle- 


tits. 

“Ab!” said Mrs. Flutethroat, “I wish I was behind you, 
I'd make you say * Peedle-wee-weedle—weedle-wee-peedie,’ 
as you call it. 1'd soon be after you, only it is so dark, and 
all my eggs would grow cold. Tchink-tchink-tchink,” she 
cried, trying to fright them ; but still they kept on “ Peedle- 
weedle-wee, peedie-weedle-wee” worse than ever; and, as it 
grew dark, it actually appeared as though they were coming 
nearer to the nest. , 

“There,” she exclaimed at last, “I can’t stand this any 
longer! Here, Flutethroat, wake up, do,” she cried to her 
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partner, who was sitting on a neighbouring bough with his 
feathers erect all over him, and his head turned right under 
and quite out of sight. “Wake up, wake up, do,” she cried 
again, trying to shake the boughs. 

But Flutethroat could not wake up just then, for he was 
enjoying & most delightful dream: he was living in a country 
where there were no cats, nor any other living things but 
slugs, anails, and grubs; while all kinds of fruit grew in pro- 
fusion, 80 that there was no difficulty in obtaining any amount 
ot food; but one great drawback to his happiness was an 
ugly, misshapen little bird, which would keep running after 
him, and crying, “ Peedle-weedle-wee, peedle-weedle-wee,” or 
else shouting at him to “ wake up.” 

“ Wake up, wake up,” cried the voice. 

“ Get along with you, do,” said Fiutethroat. 

“* Peedle-weedle-wee, peedle-weedle-wee,” cried the voice 
again. 

“Ob! bother,” said Flutethroat, slowly drawing his hea 
out fom beneath his wing, and finding that the voices were 
real, and ag to be heard on both sides of the puzzled 
bird; for luteihroat was orying out “ Wake up, wake 
up,” and the bottle-tits were squabbling more than ever for 
the warmest place. 

“ There, at jast,” said Mrs. Flutethroat, “if you sleep after 
that fashion, that old green-eyed cat must have you:ome day, 
and I shall be made a disconsolate widow.” 

“ Well, what's the matter?” said Flutethroat, opening his 
yellow bill quite an inch, and gaping dreadfully Without put- 
ting & wing before his mouth. 

“Wat's the matter ?” said his mate crabbily. “Why, look 
at these pasty little feather-balls peodle-weelling ; who can 
put up withit? They've no business there at ail. They’ve 
been making that noise for half-an-hour.” 

** Well, go to sleep, and don’t take any notice.” 

“But I can’t; I’ve been trying ever so long, and they won't 
let me. Every now and then 1 think they have gone to sleep, 
but they only burst out worse than ever. There, hark at 
them ; isn’t it dreadful ?” 

“ Heigho—ho—ha—ha—hum—gum ;_ yes, 
Flutethroat. “O! dear: how sle@py i am !” 

“ Sleepy,” said Mrs. Flutethroat crossly; “so am 1; then 
why don’t you go and stop that dreadful noise ?” 

“How can I stop it? They have as good a right to be 
there as we have to be here; so we must not interfere with 
them.” 

“ But you must stop it,” said his wife, getting so cross that 
Flutethroat was obliged to say “ Very well,” and go slowly 
towards the fir-tree, where the tiuy birds were sitting in a 
row, and when _ he got up to them ‘there they were tired out 
and fast asleep; the last one awake having dropped off just 
as he was half through saying “ weedle,” and as he was going 
to hop over his neighbours’ backs to get in the middle. 

Flutethroat stopped to look at the Jittle downy grey mites, 
and could not help thinking how pretty they looked; when 
he went back to the laurel bush, and found his mate fast 
asleep too; and so there was nothing else for it but to turn 
himself into a ball of feathers, which he quickly did; and 
then there was nought to be heard but the night breezes of 
early spring rustling through the half bare trees, and hurry- 
ing off to fetch water from the sea to drop upon the ground, 
so that flowers and grass might spring up, and earth look 
bright and gay once more.— Fatherland. 


—_>_— 


A HANDFUL OF HUMBUGS. 


What isa Humbug? A Humbug is one who, standing at 
the Great Tribunal of Public Opinion, endeayours to wrest 
from those before whom he appears, a verdies more favour- 
able than bis rightful claims justify. Humbug ts an absurd 
offence, however, rather than a crime: which is indicated by 
the fact that this peculiar kind of misdeed has got to be called 
a name, which hasin it something comic. Such words as 
off 




















































































very,” said 


pocrite, Deceiver, Perjurer, are applied to the more serious 

enders in this way. e change our tone when we talk of 
a Humbug. We do not su him to be covering base de- 
signs with a specious exterior carriage; he has no such aims 
in view, as lie in the black heart of an Iagoor a Tartufe. He 
is only an ambitious sinner: a man who his deficiencies, 
and tries by any means to hide them. He is to a certain ex- 
tent, no doubt, acheat, but be does not want to cheat you out 
of your money or your property, but only out of a little—ora 
great deal if he caw get it—of your admiration and respect. 

Humbug, then, being an o againat the social, and not 
the civil or — ew bs we Pnbefe ae _ 
penalty commonly en against a ve rather 
than a praitive sort, and consists in the withdrawal of confi 
dence. Of course, this particular punishment is administered 
in a greater or a less degrec, according to the nature of the 
offence—nay, in many cases it is omitted altogether. Perha 
Cordial Humbug is the most heavily visited in this way, 
though I am not at all sure that it is the worst form in which 
this vice shows itself. Be that as it may, Cordial Humbug is 
a thing that people will not stand. 

When Mr. ay he per ou on your return from Bo- 
logne, grasps your hand and almost wrings it off, exclaiming 
at the same moment, “ Dear old boy—how glad I am to see 
you back again—now come, let’s hear all about your travels” 
—when this happens, you will, if you know the world, re- 
turn Hearty’s greeting civilly, and asking after Mrs. Hearty, 
will soon bring the interview to a close. But if, on the other 
hand, you are really sg are of the nature of Hearty and his 
tribe, you will Lp ong A launch out into some account of how 
you have the last fortnight, when it is not unlikely 
that Mr. H. will interrupt you by that “ can- 
not tell him about it there, but that you must come and see 
him, and then you can have a long comfortable talk about it 
—now, when will you come and have a chop?” Hearty con- 
cludes by asking. “Well,” you reply, “let me see, this is 
Monday. On y I've got to some arrangements 
about sending my boy to school, and Wednesday there’s——” 
“ Ab,” cries Hearty, who has been getting immensely fidgety, 
“| see you are a good deal occupied at first home. 
It’s natura! enough that you should be. 

John Cashbox! Will you excuse me 
shall see you in a day ortwo, and then we'll — & meeting 
when you're not so busy. -by, Pm 

to have seen you.” And D 
banker, and you see no more of him for out six months. 
And so it is with his offers of service. “If 1 bad seen you 
two days ago—only two days—I could have got the thing as 
easily as possible, but now I 
ever, I'll see what can be done ; 
the world I am under greater 
dear boy; and no one, I may safely say, whom I should be 
so anxious to «4a Of course, after a few ba eee 
displays of frien ing, you are perfectly ly to give a 
vou Of * want of confidence” in Mr. Hearty, and you say 
with the rest of the world, “ he’s a Humbug.” 

Intimately allied with Cordial Humbug is what we may 








call Polite Humbug. Cordial Humbug is on the decline, and 
I am not sure but the same may be affirmed of Polite Hum- 
bug too. It wasa very harmless development of the vice, 
and for the most part leniently regarded by mankind. 

What an interesting thing it would be to go back into the 
annals of the past, with a view of making researches into the 
History ot Humbug. To do this thoroughly, it would be 
needful to dig out the burial records of: all historical charac- 
ters, apply to each of them in turn the Great Humbug Test, 
and see how he stood it. When Diogenes took up his resi- 
dence in that tub of his—which I fear was not often used for 
ablutionary purposes, and in which I have no doubt he made 
himself excessively comfortable—he knew that Alexander 
would come and see him, that the interview wouwld be re- 
ported faithfully in the Court Circular of the period, and, in 
short, that the circumstance would make a great sensation 
and bring the philosopher into notice—or, we say now, be- 
fore the public. And then that lantern business! Did it or 
did it not show a considerable amount of cool self-confidence 
that he was to constitute himself the only judge of honesty— 
implying, of course, how very honest he was—and going peer- 
ing about to lookfor others who should be good enough to 
keep him company? And a lantern too! hat possible use 
was there for that lantern? Do people not show their honesty 
by broad daylight? Does it require lamp-light to develop it? 
It is a bi thing to think how in these days Diogenes 
would be harrassed by the British policeman, and how he 
would be directed to “move on,” and to take “them things,” 
meaning the tub and the lantern, and the rest of his theatrical 
properties, along with him. 

I suppose it is not the most wonderful thing in the world, 


fisherman how to bait his hook with a live frog, there occurs 

an expression which the reader will view with abhorrence : 

“ Pat your hook through his mouth, and out at his gills, and 

then, with a fine needle and silk, sew the upper part of his leg 

with only one stitch to the arming-wire of your hook, or tie 
the frog’s leg above the upper joint to the armed wire; and, 
in so doing, wse him as though you loved him, that is, harm him 

as little as you may possibly, that he may live the longer.” 
There is a sanguin treacherousness about this, ‘‘as jf you 
loved him,” which almost makes one’s flesh creep. 

But, as if to complete the evidence against himself, and to 
prove that we have not me auters our old friend Isaak, we 
find him further on in his celebrated treatise allying bimeelt 
with one whom we have just denounced as an especial and 
Arch-Humbug: “ Let me tell you, scholar,” says our author, 
“ that Diogenes walxed, one day, with a friend to see a country 
fair; where he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
crackers, and fiddles and hobby-horses, and many other gim- 
cracks ; and having observed them, and all the other finonim- 
brums that make a complete country fair, he said to his friend, 
‘Lord! how many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need.’” Walton was a Humbug of the 
Simple and Amiable sort. 

Is not his portrait against him ? No doubt it was the fashion 
of the age in which he lived to wear the hair long, and in 
curls ; but this does not excuse Izaak’s style of coiffure, much 
leas a certain bination of i a cunning 
and stinginess, which seems to me to pervade his countenance : 
the latter qualities being especially devel about the cor- 
ners of the mouth and among the crow’s-feet which lie near 
the eyes. Asageneral rule, I have observed that men stricken 





but it certainly is one of the most wonderful things, that this | in years, who wear grey hair very long, put bebind their ears, 
tremendous old impostor should have made the sensation he | and curling on the shoulders, are invariably Hombugs, and 


did, and left the mark he has left on the history of the world. 
He was a Humbug—a highly successful Humbug of the 
Rough School. As the first and the greatest of the Rough 
Humbugs we own his greatness ; otherwise it would certainly 


be high time for some historical Quixote to have a drive at|“ This 


him full tilt, causing that eternal tub to collapse once for all, 
shivering the lantern iato an everlasting smash, and scatter- 
ing the fragments to the four winds. 


As to the acknowledged humbugs of history, such as| have been made to carry this affair into 


Richard the Third, or 
Eleventh of France, they stand confessed as arrant Humbugs. 


They would form good land marks in the history of this vice,sup- |sure of its fittin 


posing any one should undertake to write it, and the Historian 





are not y Bores into the bargain. 
When [Burke in the middie of one of his most splendid 
orations, suddenly plucked a dagger from his bosom, and 
flinging it upon the floor of the House of Commons, exclaimed, 
‘ what you will gain by an alliance with France"— 
when our illustrious statesman was guilty of this performance, 
he perpetrated one of the most complete and finished acts of 
Humbvg on record. Consider the preparation that must 
lect. Consider how 





enry the Eighth, or Louis the| the performer must have gone to the drawer of his cabinet of 


curiosities to search for that dagger, how he must have made 
easily in the sheath—for his effect would 
have been rui if it had stuck at the last moment, or come 


might make a great deal of the remarkable power of humbug- | out of his waistcoat sheath and all—how he must have re- 


gin the ladies of his acquaintanee by the hump- 
, and the singular capability shown by the more recent 
Humbug for humbugging h'mself. 


hearsed in his study the best way of flinging it down, how he 
must have secreted it inside his waistcoat, oy a dined with 
me 


it there, jelt that it was all right from to time while 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and that business of the cloak and the | chatting freely with friends in the lobbies of the House, given 


puddle. 


What are we to say about that affair? May we/| ita last loosen’ 


touch just before it was wanted, and then 


claim Sir Walter for a Humbug? Surely he knew what he|—flourishing it out with a gleam and a twinkle before that 


was about, when he made that celebrated artful move of his. 
He knew that it would pay—pay for a new cloak, pay for the 
refurbishing of the old one. I shouldn’t be the east surprised 
if the cloak was an old one. 


which the owner had taken a dislike. Such things happen. 


august assembly ! 
Humbug is losing its hold upon the people of the newer 
generation. It still pas its votaries, however, who cling to it 


Or perhaps it was a garment to | —its votaries, its priesthood, and its Temple—a certain mighty 


Hall not a hundred miles from the Strand. I have heard 


I have myself a coat which never did, and never will, behave | that in that same Hall the song of Sally in our Alley may not 


well about the collar: which | would cheerfully cast into a 
puddle if I covld get a reasonable opportunity, Then one 
would like to know about the exact nature of that historical 
puddle. If it wes uot a very wet puddie, it would not do so 
very much damage. But even supposing it did, could not Sir 
Walter wear it after all, saying that that stain was the gar- 
ment’s proudest decoration, and should never be effaced ? 
It is lamentable to think what vile suspicions will some- 
times creep into the human mind, and how hard, when once 
there, they are to get rid of. Do what! will, and 
fight against itas I may, I cannot shake off a sort of dim 


dear old Izaak Walton was a little wee bit touched with the 


large circle of adorers, and to say a disparaging word con- 


first fiddle in the dialogue—which is aggravating. 


style of that prophet, and com 


re it with the high, glorious 
eloquent style of the Prophet 


pay tribute to Cmsar.” 


which they probably did uot engage. 
The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon here 
Blest fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was, that he on earth did taste. 
I thtrefore strive to follow those 
Waom he to tollow bim hath chose. 


ling for old Izaak, about breakfast ti 
“* powdered beef” of which he was so 
the same term to this “ gentle angler” when he 


verse. 


disease whose characteristics we are considering. This is al; 4 
horrible confession. The man’s memory is worshipped by a| forbidden within its walls: not because it is a somewhat 


cerning him is to be guilty of an act next door to church- 
burglary ; yet somehow there is a slight impression of 
Humbug left on the mind by the perusal of the celebrated 
work which has made “old Izaak’s” reputation. There is i-cli 
an intense consciousness of superior virtue ini the tone of the — 
writer—as it comes out in the talk of the character who plays 
hen 
there is a little too much combining of religion and angling : 
“Indeed, my friend,” says Piscator, “ you will find angling 
to be like the virtue of humility, which has a calmness of spirit, 
= a — of a attending upon it.” In another 
place, the same speaker defends the pastime of angling by the those 
Ne example of a spostea who, be nt eaves iy = - 4 r Pome judge towns as centres of business, and who look on them 
men by trade, and fished, not for pleasure, but to get a living. coun steal: 

Hare is some wondrous special pleadiog : “ Concescing which mene Soe See 7 as ~ 
last—vamely, the Prophet Amos—lI shall make but this ob- 
servation, that he that shall read the humble, lowly, plain 


ah, may easily believe Amos 
to be, not only & shepherd, but a good-natured, plain fisher- 
Which I do rather believe by comparing the affec- 
tionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of St. Peter, St. James, 
and St. John, whom we know were all fishers, with the glori- 
ous language and high metaphors of Si. Paul, who we may 
believe Li aw why the vt of fishing it may 
very we maintain y our Saviour’s bidding St. Peter 
cast his hook into the water and catch a fish, for money to nove, visieas, Gese  act one 80 compare wenaaten 
Here, again, is a verse from the 

ler's song, in which the writer represents himself to be a 
follower of the aposties—in angling: a pursuit, by-the-bye, in 


A man may as well say that, because Sir Humphry Davy 
was fond of fishing as a relaxation from scientific pursuits, be | through streets 
(the reasoner) was a follower of Sir Humphry Davy, because 
he was an angler. Here is a cruel bit of Humbug from the 


In an amiable little passage, again, directing the harmless | of friends, so charming @ 


be sung, because Sally’s lover asserts that of all the days in 

the week he “ dearly loves but one day, 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday 


- 





For then oh ! drest all in my best, 
I wa‘k abroad with Sally: 
She's the darling of my hea 
And she lives in our alley.’ 
The Hall is of opinion that, although ft fs not here openly 
avowed that lovers do not go to church, there is yet a certain 


impression, by which 1 am perpetually haunted :—to wit, that | 98"¢2ess ebout tite ventas abroad,” Waa, vensare the 


song unfit to be sung within that Temple of Hum——ility. 
It is also on record that the national song of “ Rule Britannia” 


stupid and boastful piece of poetry, but because in the chorus 
are to be found the words “ Britannia rules the 
ow it is not Britannia, says Exeter Hall, that rules 


to the son, 

waves,” 

the waves. 
After this, we may drop the subject of Humbug, dreading 





COUNT RUMFORD; GARDENS; BEGGARS. 


To my mind, the first thing, or one of the first things, to be 
examined in every town is the public or the public 
walk that grows ont of it. This may be an English, ora 
country, point of view. It may seem ridiculous to those who 


as centres of gaiety. Others may object to it as producing a 


beauties of the one to cloak the dinginess ofthe other. Ifyou 
want fresh air and grass, the shade of the trees and their 
breezy motion, they would tell you to go tothecountry. But 
ly cannot goto the country, and why may not the 
works in towns have some little imitation of what they can- 
not have in reality? 
The Germans understand this better than we do. With less 
estrian enthusiasm than the = = they provide facilities 
or hae os | with far more liberal 4 I do not remember to 
have visited any German town w had not some park or 
garden as an oasis in the desert of houses. But of al! those 


+) eve 


garden at Munich ; it is not too much to say that it is the one 
great attraction of the place; the only one which cannot be 
questioned, and from whose merits there is no deduction tc 
be made. 

No capital city is better situated than Vienna, with graceful 
hills An lovely valleys {n its immediate neighbourhood, with 
many gardens about the suburbs, and the wide open Prater 
leading down to where 

Her great Danube, rolling fair, 
Enwinds her isles. 
But each of these places has to be reached by a long walk 
among houses poy aa sae 
that equals the ar design, winding pa of the 
agile geniee. uch the same fault is to be found in Dres- 
den. Other parks ” void of water, or limited in extent and 


And when the timorous trout I wait variety. The park of Weimar is so small, and its muddy Iim 

To take, and he devours my bait, so far inferior to the free dushing streams that are diverted 

How poor a thing sometimes | find from the Isar, that Mr. Lewes’s rapturous description of it in 

Will captivate a greedy mind, his “ Life of Goethe” ia almost more appropriate if applied to 

The trout is not “ greedy,” but hungry, be it observed, and| Munich. “The ee fills the foreground of the picture, and 
this is a cruel and wicked perversion of terms. A trout, ang- | always rises first in the memory. Any one who has spent happy 


with a bit of that | hours wandering through its sunny walks and winding shades, 
, might have applied 
: . gobbled up 

the morsel, and, indeed, might have spouted the whole of the 


watching its beauties changing the fullness of sum- 
mer, and the striking contrasts of autumn as it deepens into 
winter, will easily understand how Goethe could have been 
content to live in so small a city, which had, besides its nest 
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The English garden, as we may learn from the guide-books, 
was laid out by Count Rumford, under Carl Theodore, the 
last Elector of Bavaria. The spot was originally a desolate 
and marshy wood, running parallel with the course of the 
Isar; it is now @ park four miles long and a mile broad; a 
perfect labyrinth of walks between the stems of spreading 
trees, with occasional patches of meadow opening out on 
either side, and with water-courses through which the swift 
streams that have been turned off from the Isar, ran with al- 
most natural luxuriance. Not far from the entrance is a water- 
fall, and the bed of the stream where it dashes down is strewn 
withwild moss-grown blocks,around which the'water fi and 
gambols. At another place it is taken in to form a swimming- 
bath ; and a basin of clear spring water, with fountains and 
jets, makes a pl t ch from the cloudier river ;—coffee- 
gardens, baths, and places of resort are planted about the 
park, where musi¢ plays, and the towns-people flock out on 
Sundays and holidays. In one place a Chinese ‘pagoda, in 
another a lake, with boats in summer and skating in winter, 
and military music stealing over the distance. These places 
are the delight of the people of Munich. But the man in 
search of solitude may enjoy the lovely walks without inter- 
ruption or intrusion. And the number of lovely walks can 
hardly be computed; you may choose a new one day after 
day, and yet return to the old ones without satiety. I may 
say with Comus— 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side— 









































































they had of begging from the travellers. These statements 
are fully co by other writers. ~ In the life of Lessing 
we find a letter of the date of 1771, which states that a lady 
on the way from Munich to Augsburg was surrounded at one 
place by at least eighty beggars, and that the circle did not 
move until the postilion menaced it with bis whip. Whole 
families run after you in Munich, says the same writer, and 
cry out that they ought not to be left to starve. 

Such was the state of the evil which Count Rumford re- 
solved to remedy ; and the measures he took were effectual. 
In the first four years after the adoption of his measures above 
ten th d vagabonds were arrested, of whom two thousand 
six hundred were taken in Munich alone. The mere process 
of arreajing would not, of course, have been sufficient unless 
something was done with the beggars. Southey tells us that 
mendicity was effectually suppressed in Hamburg by an es- 
tablishment for their relief. But Count Rumford’s plan seems 
to have been something better. It probably served as a 
model for the steps ordered by Napoleon in 1807. In two 
letters to the Minister of the Laterior, Napoleon directed that 
a hundred depots for the poor should be established, and 
every street beggar was to be taken there. “ But he must be 
treated kindly,” adds Napoleon; “it would be unjust and 
cruel to treat him as a malefactor. All we must do is to turn 
him to a useful occupation.” These were Cqunt Rumford’s 
principles. He began by cantoning regi its of cavalry 
about the country, who were to make daily patrols, and ap- 
prehended all thieves and vagabonds. In Munich the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of three regiments of infantry 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. | were stationed in the streets on the day appointed for begin- 
The winding walks, mtersected by the roots of trees, the ex- | ning the arrest of all , and in less than one hour the 

anse of green, in which the magnificent clumps stand aloof | town was thoroughly cleared. New Year's Day, 1790, was 
Tike stags in a pasture, the smooth sweep of sward leading along | selected tor the opening day, partly, no doubt, to begin the 
the swift stream to the rustic bridge, the curve of the stream, | year, and partly because that day was considered peculiarly 
with the fall of its bank, seen through the trees above like a | set apart for giving alms, and the beggars were sure to muster 
picture of the Danube wtatieg miles below, are but a few of | in full force. 
the beauties you must ever linger to observe, the charms} The Count assembled the field officers and the chief magis- 
that Nature scatiers so lavishly where a little help is given| trates of the town at his lodgings, explained to them his 
her. In the autumn, when one has come back from the| plans, and asked for their assistance. That the measure 
country, the summer seems to have nestied here in a cosy| might not be considered a ae f military one, each field- 
nook, and to be meditating a longer stay. In winter, the | Officer was accompanied by one of the magistrates, the chief 
heavy snow settles on all the boughs, and weighs them down, | magistrate attending the Count himself. The Count and the 
so that you seem shut in by the bars of a cage, or wandering | chief magistrate had hardly got into the street when they 
through a magic forest, in which all the trees are of solid| were accosted by a beggar who asked fo. an alms. The 
silver. The snow lies smooth and thick on all the little sprays | Count arrested him immediately with his own hands, and the 
as if crystallised, and each step brings you into another | others, having so good an example set them, were not slow to 
frame or setting of white branches, as if you had lost your | followit. All the beggars who were taken up were conducted 
way, and could find no landmarks to take you back =. to the Town Hall; their names were written down, and they 
The dark water, fed by the snow-blackened sources the} Were sent to the military wor where they were em- 
river, courses rapidly between banks of smooth deep white, | ployed according to their ability, At first the awkwardness 
and snow confused with foam breaks over the waterfall. hatural to those who had never done a piece of work ia their 
And then, as spring comes on, how the buds break out into| lives, caused them to be occupied with the easiest tasks; but 
the very tenderest green. Next come lilac-flowers and apple- | in time the encouragement they received, the high payment 
blossoms, covering the whole area with delicious scents.|made them for their labour, added to the real pleasure of 
And gradually the shade grows thicker as the sun is more| working, contributed to push them forward, and their con- 
powerful, so that the burning rays comes softened through|tentment as they advanced was quite remarkable. In one 
the screen of foliage, the fierce white changed into refreshing | place the Count dwells touchingly on “the exquisite delight 


green. which a sensible mind must feel upon seeing many huvdreds 
King Louis of Bavaria has attempted to improve the English | of wretched —— - awaking from a state of misery and inac- 
garden by erecting asmal! temple on a mound not far from the 

entrance, and in this temple a monument to the garden's 
fgunder and embellisher. Following that absurd theory 
which prevails in the small kingdoms of Germany, and which 
assigas any improvement effected during any reign to the 
reigning monarch, so that ineffeetual opposition is ranked 
as encouragement, the king has inscribed the names of Carl 
Theodore and Maximilian Joseph on this monument ; but the 
Fine ass came bate heen piged thane lo thas of Henjente 
Thompson, Rumford. Iam very much inclined to 
believe that Munich owes more to this man than to many of 
its kings. The English garden is certainly a more pleasant 
sight than the desolate streets with their gloomy public 
buildings. And in other ways I imagine that the in of 
Count Rumford is far more felt than any royal patro 

The cheerful and contented air of the Munich people, the 
absence of very stri cases of poverty, the apparent well- 
being, the scarcity of beggars, cannot fail to impress the 
visitor. These are not results that can be attained by private 
benevolence, which can only touch isolated cases, and Jeaves 
the geveral want without agy visible effect. No doubt King 
Louis has distributed his money with great munificence, and 
has done a great deal of good, so far as personal charity can 
avail, but bis eptire neglect of practical measures would have 
entailed more waut on & suilering people than any amount of 
giving could haye remedied. The steps taken by Count 
Ramiord, on the other hand, strack at the root of the moat 
inveterate evils. A perusal of his Essays is a most valuable 
preparation for any study of Munich, and I am much indebted 
to Mr. Helps for having put me on their scent. In the first 
series of “ Friends in Council,” Vol. i, p. 74, Milverton is 
discovered reading “Raumflord’s Essays,” and being asked 
what he finds to interest him there, replies, —“ Everything he 
writes about. He is tomea delightful writer; he throws so 
much life into all his writings. Whether they are about 
at bastion, most igh or fuel, or propounding the benefits 
of bathing, or inveighing against smoke, it is he went, 
and saw, and did and experimented himself, and upon him- 
—~ His proceedings at Munich to feed the poor are more 








tivity, as from a , and applying themselves with cheer- 
fulness to the — ments of useful industry—upon seeing 
Placid content break upon a countenance 

covered with habitual gloom, and furrowed and distorted y 
misery.” In another piace, after describing the enforced idle- 
ness of children who were too young to work, and the jealous 
emulation they felt when witnessing the activity of others, he 
adds, “ they uently solicited with the t importu- 
nity to be permiteed to work, and often cried most heartily if 
this favour was not instantly granted them. How sweet 
these tears were to me, can easily be imagined!” What a 
pleasant picture these passages present us, and how different 
is Count ’s plan for persuading people to work, from 
that adopted down to che present day in youthful education ! 
Cleanliness aud regular meals were important allies in the 
Count’s system. “I considered,” he says,“ what circumstance 
in lite—after the necessaries, food and raimeat—contributes 
most to comfort, and I found it to be cleanliness. So very 
extensive is its influence that it reaches even to the brute 
creation. With what care and attention do the feathered 
race wash themselves, and put their plumage in order, and 
how perfectly neat, clean, and elegant do they ever appear! 
Among the beasts of the field, we find that those which are 
the most cleanly are generally the most gay and cheerful, or 
are distinguished by « certain air of tranquillity and content- 
ment; and singing-birds are always .o>arked for the neat- 
ness of their plumage. And so great is the effect of cleanli- 
ness upon maa, that it extends even to his moral character. 
Virtue never dwelt long with filth and nasti ; nor do | 
believe there ever was a person scru attentive to 
cleanliness who was a consummate villain.” Mr. Dickens 
might bave quoted the last sentence (the italics are Count 
Rumford’s own) asa motio to his Christmas story of Tom 
Tiddler. But the details furnished about the food supplied to 
the inmates of the workhouse are even more important, as 
they furnish the links of the reasoning which guided the 
Count in making his well-known economical soup. Each 
person received a pound and a quarter of rich wholesome 
soup of ge on barley mixed with cuttings of fine white 

read. The 


teresting than many a novel. It is surp. , too, how | b cost of this soup amounted to one third of a 
far he was before the world in all the thi é gave his| penny per portion, and afterwards, when potatoes were added 
mind to.” It is almost to be wished that Mr. ps had| to the soup, the cost was reduced to scarcely more than a 
gone more into details, Count Rumford’s Essays are not 


farthing per portion. Of course prices were then much lower 





much known to the ders of the p and yet th 
seem to contain m hints that might be valuable poem 4 


in our present more advanced state of science ; and in matters 
which are not purely scientific, he seems to have been so 
much before his age he has not been caught up yet. This 
is Lay a Baas vague in regard to his raok.f against 
mendicity in Bavaria. 

He tells usin his first that the prevalence of 
throughout the country had become at last insupportable ; 
the laws which existed against were never enforced, 
and begging had become almost a recognised profession. 
Strong sturdy healthy men infested the streets and public 
places of Munich ; it was impossible to cross the street with- 
out being attacked by them; they went round to all private 
houses, and stole if they had an 
into churches, and of people who were , 80 
that undisturbed ion had to be purchased of hey 
exposed their own children naked in the coldest weather, and 

they returned home without apn Oe stole 
the children of others, and maimed them in 
their sufferings ; there were, 


price of beef, of wood, of barley, of flour, is at present exactly 
double, sometimes a little more than double, what it was in 
1795. Icontess 1 have been much pleased by discovering the 
actual state of the case, as the marvellous increase in prices 
that is often quoted implies a marvellous increase of pros- 
iy Ly consequently a previous state of half barbarity. 

French bishop used to congratulate all the Germans he 
met on the great their pation had made, appealing to 
the German name for gloves (hand-shoes) to prove that no 
long time before the Teutonic nation must have gone on ail- 
fours. The same deduction would needs be forced upon us 
by the doubling of prices in twenty years. 

But to return to the wonderful qualities of the soup. The 
ee ee ee soup for a thousand persons 
was only four = tpenny ; the peas and barley were of 
course bought in large quan 


in 
pacity. In the country, the children even of the best farmers 
made a point of begging from “One scarcely 
saet & parson ot the Tosd om Ok 
did not hold out her hand for charity ;” and the 
who tended their flocks by the ronaldo bed » detaction 
made from their wages in consideration of the 
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frustrated 
jealousy, and the breed of horses suffers to day. 


by authority, and this is the only means of disposing of the " 
refuge pieces. 


Families have, of course, little use for 
such scraps, and it was often the cusiom to w them into 
the poor’s tub, so that -_ served to thicken the soup. Carts 
were sent round every day to collect these dona:ions, one 
with a cask for soup, another with a covered tub for meat, 
and another with a closed chest for bread, and small tubs in- 
scribed “for the ” were hung up in all the butchers’ 
shops in town. The bread given by the bakers soo gneely 
the stale bread of former days, which was more fi for eat- 
ing im the soup than fresh bread, as it was dry and hard, ren- 
dering mastication es) and thus a:sisting powerfully 
to promote digestion. “It ikewise,” adds the t, “ pro- 
longs the duration of the enj of eating, a matter of very 
great importance indeed, and which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently attended to.” The bread is not boiled, as in those 
tasteless soups which disfigure the usual excellence of French 
tables, but the soup is poured hot upon it the very moment 
before serving. But the chief merit is assigned to the bariey, 
with which the Count realised results, and which 
he considers the rice of Great Britain. He says it thickens a 
vast quantity of water, imparts a degree of richness to the 
soup that nothing else can give, and with little taste in itself, 
renders more savo ingredients peculiarly palatable in 
the of soup provided for each person in the military 
workhouse, and found amply sufficient to satisfy the appetite, 
as well as to support life, there entered only six ounces of 
solid food, and yet the weight of each portion amounted to 
twenty ounces. Ifany one is so much interested in these 
statements as to wish to make the experiment himself, | 
must refer him to Count Rumford’s volumes. He will find 
the chapters on popular coukery more interesting, as Mr. 
Helps has told him, many a novel. 

One ot Rumford’s ons affords a curious com- 
mentary on Mr. Helps’s remark touching his advance on his 
age. It is since the appearance of the “ Friends in Council” 
that the Russian bath has been sq much urged on in England ; 
yet I find Count Rumford expls’<ing its advantages, and re- 
commendiog its adoption, in 2: wasay dated sixty years ago. 
It is only the other day Mr. Trollope was telling us of the bad 
effects on the health and complexion of the g by warm 
air in America, and one constantly hears Englishmen preach- 
ing up the open fireplaces and kitchen-ranges of their native 
country over the stoves and baking of Germany. Rumford 
has an essay on the advantage of living in warm rooms at an 
even temperature, and quotes the excellent health of the 
Swedes and Russians, little susceptibility to cold, in spite 
peboee Jerpemy- anes oe hot rooms a oe og at 
proof argument. -The greater of a volume is de- 
votes to 9 Gonmipien of Baaien Soom and of a new spe- 
cies of roaster intended to supplant the range and spit. Ano- 
ther long essay is given to the remodelling of open fireplaces, 
and we are in a note that the first experiment le with 
> ~— in London was in Lord Palmerston’s town residence 
in over Square, an experiment soon followed up in other 
houses in town, as well as at the same nobleman’s seat at 
Broadlands, near Southampton. That Count Ra mford had 
only the general good in view in all these improvements, and 
that he devoted himself most generously to the welfare of 
others, a) from a note in this essay on chimney fireplaces, 
in which he requests the public and manufacturers to observe, 
“That the author does not intend to take out himself, or to 


— others to take out, any patent for any invention of his 
hi 


ich may be of public utility ; all persons are at full liberty 

to imitate them, and vend them for their own emolument, 
when, and where, and in any way may think proper ; 
and those who wish for any further information Ray proren 
any of these inventions or improvements, will receive (gratis) 
information they can require by applying to the author, 

ving them every assistance in his 

that something might be 
made out of very many of his suggestions at the 


from the rule. The of Munich to him is no doubt 
i the 9 ey has yew en A 
true, but being P where 
scarcely any visitor to the town would bend his steps, its ex- 
hard) that the scene of his 

labours was in that quarter, Wee, ne Sapason, 
im there. 


i 
i 
f 
; 


have raised him a statue in which every 
want of resemblance. And Bavaria is 


tain easy to farmers 
breeding ; but his attempts were 
E. WILBERFORCE. 


LONDON OMNIBUS SYSTEM. 
With the exception of some very few Ay etors, 
and its 





and one 0: ized opposition company tizen”), the 
entire bus service of the metropolis | , ex- 
tending trom Highgate in the north to Peckham in the south, 
and from Hampstead in the north-west to aro, ne 
south-east, em more than seventy routes, is wor! y 
sath called familiarly the “London General.” In this 
traffic are engaged upwards of six hundred omnibuses and six 


thousand horses, the working of which is divided into ten 
separate districts, each with a head district establishment 
Each of these omnibuses travels on an average sixty miles a 
day, and to each is attached a stud of ten horses, under the 
care of a horse-keeper, who is responsible for them, and who 
knows the exact times when they will be wanted, and whose 
duty it is to devote himself to them. A horse is seldom 
changed from one stud to another, or removed, except in 
case of Gineans sath horse in nessered, cadet Se pasticslare 
relating to him are entered in a book kept by the of 
the yard. The purchase-cost of these horses a twenty- 
six pounds apiece, and majotity of them come York 


style most valued 
ow in the siltns peopeliing 

barrel, and with full quarters, whence e propelling 
lathone three 
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rs general health is, considering their work, remarkably good ; | certain fathers of old, we learn in the Scriptures that they ate | in 1799 George IIL by letters patent, granted some portion of 
into to attend to it there are eight veterinary surgeons, who are | sour grapes and that their children’s teeth were thereby set | them, the lands now in question, to Anthony James Earl of 
arts responsible for the health of the whole horse-establishment,|on edge. A milder dispensation attends the elect of New | Newburgh. This nobleman, by bis will, dated the 28rd of 
one and who are baw by contract, receiving four guineas a year| England. The fathers of Plymouth Rock no doubt ate the | December, 1812, left the estates to his Countess Ann for lite. 
eat for each stud of ten horses. The shoeing is also contract |sour grapes of Vinland, but their children’s teeth are solaced | He had no children, and his nearest rela'ions were descen- 
.- work, twenty-five farriers being paid two pounds per month for | by the sweetest of Black Hambu They praised the Lord | dants of Lady Mary E. Eyre, yo of Charles Radcliffe 
ers’ each stud. At Highbury, where there is a large depot of six | with parched corn and more or less indifferent cider; their | and Charlotte Maria, Countess of Newburgh ; and one of their 
ally hundred horses, there are exceptions to both these rules; a | children patronize Providence over patés de foie gras and bum- ey =e Dorothea Eyre, married Colonel Charles 
eat- veterinary surgeon and a farrier, each the servant of the com- | pers of sparkling Champagne. There is no cause in this for lie, the defendant in this action. Earl Anthony James left 
on, pany, being attached to the establishment. I went the round Qt denn anh ends wate the estates, after the death of his countess, to his male heirs 
ully ot the premises—a vast place, covering altogether some fifteen name « a capaieana. . of the name of Eyre, who all died, with remainder to his right 
pro- acres—with the veterinary surgeon, and saw much to praise , . heirs, The Earl also devised all other his estates not included 
rery and nothing to condemn. True, the stables are not such as That the Saints should inherit the earth is eminently pro- | in the specific device in trust to sell. The Countess Ann died 
on you would see at Malion, Dewsbury, or any of the great racing | Pet and edifying. In the Middle Ages, when the truth lived | in August, 1861, leaving Dorothea the heiress of her husband. 
nose establishments, being for the most part low long sheds, the|12 monasteries with stout persons in cowls, and those out-| She however could not make out her title except through 
aah horses being separated merely by swinging bars, and rough | Siders who sought for the truth anywhere else, or cast the | Charles Radcliffe, and the first question was whether his at- 
nent litter taking the place of dry s and plaited straw ; but the | shadow of a shade of suspicion upon the ineffable infallibility | tainder did not prevent her claiming through him. 
ley ventilation was by no means bad, and the condition of the | Of the said stout persons in cowls, were held justly liable to| If this were so, then the plaintiff contended that Earl 
sich animals certainly good. My companion told me that glan-| be roasted alive, plucked asunder with red-hot pincers, or| Anthony James had no right heir, and that all his estates 
—r" ders, that frightful scourge, was almost unknown; that bricked up into walls, it was a luminous and delightful thing | would pass under the residuary clause to his trustees. The 
the sprains, curbs, and sand-cracks were the commonest disor- | © inspect the larder of a well-established cloister. The veni- | trustees had conveyed to the countess all they took under the 
self ders; and that many of his c:ses resulted from the horses | 8°02 ies and stoups of Gascon wine which such disreputa- | residuary devise, and by her will she devised in 1858 all this 
In having become injured in the feet by picking up nails in the | ble hedgepriests as Friar Tuck were forced to pick up wher-| property to the plaintiff for life. The plaintiff would have to 
ary streets and yards. There are a few loose boxes for virulent | €Ver they could, tn quadriviis et angiportis, were the regular | make out the two propositions that the attainder of Charles 
tite contagious disorders and “ suspicious” cases, but it appeared | 4tily rations of the recognized spiritual aristocracy. Radcliffe prevented the defendant claiming through him as 
5 of to me that more were wanted, and that as “overwork” is one| 1n like manner it has come to pass that the wisest and best, | beir; eecond, that under the circumstances the estates would 
i to of the most prevalent of omnibus-horse disorders, it would be | ®4Y, the only wise and good of our time, the pure and pious | not be escheated to the Crown, but would pass under the re- 
nd a great boon if the company could possess itself of some large | Children of the Pilgrims—from whom to differ is denial of|siduary clause. On the other hand the defendant would say 
tI farm or series of field-paddocks, where such members of their | COUtracts and scath of Stanton in this life,and in the life to that, although you could not claim directly through an at- 
find stud as are so debilitated could be turned out to grass to rest | Come, brimstone, with gnashing of teeth—find godliness as/| tainted person, yet the descendants of brothers might claim 
for atime. Some such arrangement is, I believe, in contem- | Profitable to the stenach as to"the soul. Wesley set his| across, notwithstanding the attainder. To this it would be 
lation; but the company has only a short lease of their | ymas to popular * «es, declaring it not fair that “the devil) replied that, though this might be true in reference to a 
om- Highbury premises, and is doubtful as to its future arrange- | Should have all the zvod music.” The New Englanders are | brother born before the attainder, and thus having no at 
his ments there. While on this subject I may state that an omni- | ¢qually determined that the devil shall not have all the good | tainted blood in him, yet that it did not apply to a person 
oil” bus-horse generally lasts from three to four years, though some | dinners. How, indeed, can Belial, and Mammon, and Ashta-| born after attainder. 
aa. are in full work for six or seven, while there are a few old|Toth be more exquisitely tormented than by seeing all the} Some documentary evidence was put in, and it being ad- 
ry who have been on the road ten or twelve. luxuries, which make up their stock in trade for the seduction | mitted on the legal points that the questions involved were 
ago e coach-building department also has its head-quarters of human souls, appropriated and sanctified by the chosen | entirely matter of law, a verdict was taken for the defendant 
bad et Highbury, and employs one hundred and ninety men, | People? by consent, subject to the opinion of the full court on the 
ng whose average wages are two hundred and fifty pounds a| At the first blush it strikes one as hardly fair that the Astor | legal pointa.—London paper, 9th inst. 
ih. week. Here all tee, cutee (with the exception of some oees, to able Se, thirty — the modern qi ye pide dapeewe 
six-and twenty pro two contractors) are built and bs od @ much more — welcome from 
ae repaired, as al ho the vans and in conveyi ie forage to the | the New Be than o oom Ho —s. eS, THE INDEFATIGABLE LESSEPS. 
outlying establishments trom the depot (of which | Cestore, shou leserted by them on the conclusion Whether erdinand Lesseps’s great scheme of cutti 
= more anon), and the chaise carts and four-wheelers in which civil war, in favour of such a naughty and worldly institution h A, Bet me .: be productive as a 
pite the superintendents visit their different districts. Every | & Parisian palace of the palate. Did not Mr. Oliver Wen-| results he confidently an time only can show; but 
, in moraing at six A M. three compact little vans leave Highbury | dell Holmes, whom it is, not improper to describe | there is one merit no one will refuse him—that of uatiring 
"as. for the various districts, each containing three men, and an | ®$ the;Anacreon of Zion, come bat the other day to de- ardent zeal, and unskaken faith in his cause. 
ape. assortment of wheels, axles, and tools, tor any that | clare that he knew nothing in the “ Poetry of the War” more His activity ia, indeed, prodigious. He seems to be endowed 
.no- may be wanted. One of these men is always left behind at sete, lyric, elegiac, and religious than the telegram of the| with the power of ubiquity. You him one day in 
ce the head district depot, to meet any contingency that may announcing, “ The Astor House will take no pay for | the Piace we ee, yh na 
with arise during the day. When an accident occurs in the st feeding Massachusetts soldiers ?” It would be scurvy t 8Ug-| wuck or two after read of his doings in the most distant 
— an omnibus is immediately despatched to take the place of | §e%t that a reluctance on the part of those hospitable bards t0| cities of Europe. He cannot, even if he would, remain in re- 
Ser that which has broken down ; the “ plates” (i. ¢. the legal au- | 4d another stanza to their brief ode, and put “ The momeut he heard of the cholera breaking out in 
at thorization of the Inland Revenue) are shifted from one to | Civilians” also on the free-list of their kitchen, may have Off he started, without moment's notice; and the 
had the other; and it the smash has been serious, a large van ar- | 8ome part in causing this exodus from the milk and of | next you heard of him was that he was braving the pestilence 
and rives and brings off the disabled omnibus bodily up to High- Canaan in Broadway to the flesh pots of Egypt in the at ro and Alexandria, and, when that was over, in Smyrna 
sof bury. But such accidents are very rare, owing totheconstant | Avenue. The unregenerate may conceive such suspicions; | . 14 Constantinople. While people thought he was on the banks 
ces supervision given to the axles, tons of which are constantly | bul our only feeling will be one of regret that the unregese- | the Nile, we suddenly find him lecturing on his favourive topic 
— thrown aside. These axles are all manufactured on the pre rate should have any chance to doso. We do not @lin the Salle des Coniérences of the Rue de la Paix in Paris. 
r to mises, aud are composed of ten or twelve pieces of iron | that, with all his virtues, Mr. Delmonico resembles the| Fr. dwelt, as might be expected, on the manifold advantages 
"his “ fagoted” together. The trade or cost price of an ordinary | historic Brookes, of whom Pope sang that, which the commerce of every nation of the world, and parti- 
erty omaibus is one hundred and thirty pounds; but the His generous trade cularly of France, will derive from the opening of a canal that 
ent three-horse vehicles, which are of tremendous weight ( Delights to trust, and blushes to be paid. con the Red Sea with the editentaeen. France 
ee from Manchester, in use in 1862 plying to the Exhibition, has an immense interest in the success of this stu- 
ting weighed thirty-six cwt), cost two hun pounds. The| We have no doubt that, whether at the Astor House or at pendous undertaking. In the actual of ma- 
tis) ordinary time of wear is ten years; after that they are of little | Delmonico’s, the New Englanders will always pay for their | titime trade it ie England alone thst has hitherto 
hor use, though some last seventeen years. The wheels require | dianers, even if they are forced to emulate tha noble P 1- of the capital, the 
so entire renewal every three years, and during that time they | Vanians and ask an appropriation from Congress for and necessary for the long voyage to and China 
: be are under frequent repairs, the tires lasting but a few months. | purpore. but when his canal shall have brought those countries nearer 
ay So soon as an omnibus is condemned, it is broken up; such| They left Broadway and migrated to the Fifth avenue, we | to France, her manufacturers and her merchants will have 
ee portions of it as are still serviceable are used up in repairing | are satisfied, for the sole purpose of ennobling and elevating to them. At the present day France sells to the 
ted other omnibuses, but in a new omnibusevery bit is thoroughly | the arts of gourmandise. There is reason, we are told, even in English an immense quantity of her ucts, particularly 
subt new. The condemned omnibuses stand out in an my 9 the roasting of eggs. With your true New lander there | those of Paris and Lyons, which pass h the entrepots 
A abutting on the line of the North London Railway ; the | isa high moral purpose even in the swallowing of soup 4 la| 9+ Great Britain Ay at and the Indies. Bat by the Suez 
here superintendent of the coach-builders told me he had often bisque. Who can measure the spiritual benefit A Canal France will be enabled to directly, and have all 
| ex. been amused at hearing the a ——— of | result to an average French cook from tossing up an the benefit of her doing so to —M. Lesseps roused the 
“his the railway passengers at the condition of the com. | soufiee to be yafiied in the fear of the Lord by s possible cou- | interest of his auditors a good deal by the recital, delivered in 
ces pany’s omnibuse—they imagining that the wore-out old |sin of Dr. Bottled off Butler, or a possible parishioner of Henry |, free and familiar style, without aby exaggeration of man- 
ere. vehicles awaiting destruction, which they saw from their| Ward Beecher? Now, that the negroes have been redeemed ner, of the works already completed in pt under tbe able 
ert railway carriage-windows, were the ordinary rolling stock of | to their proper station at the head of the human family, may management of Messrs. Boul and La‘ ; and, according 
t to the London General. The wood used in the composition of not eee aera Recenosthinssaes England? | +, his custom when addressing a meeting on this subject, he 
or the omnibuses is English and American ash, elm, deal, and |“ There is a soul of g in things evil ;” and we may de- 


Hoedures; bet the poles are 4 iabl said he was ready to answer any questions that might be put 
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ash. The superintendent told me that these poles last 
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pend upon it that an “earnest” Yankee at one end of a cork- 
; lish screw, with a botile of eee ee at the other, will get 
i = time than formerly ; and this he attributes to the stop- | more “ lofty convictions” and “ -inspiring principles” out 
. ages having become so much more frequent, owing to the | of the golden liquid than any Frenchman ever dreamed of. 
~ ocnactnn Of short fvres; the strain .— o occa- | Puritanism d la Parisienne is a new form of.godliness certainly ; 

ys 


d of sioned by constant pulling-up, gradually wood and | but New England is “ eminently the land of ;" and — of ar bars = my — tomer 
cer. causes ap untimely smash. really, if one has an ee sees a =e Paradise it can’t! when he deciared, in conel that towards the end of 
for The receipts of the company are very large, averaging be- | mak: material difference whether he goes there in square-| 1998 not only would the works of the Isthmus be completed, 


@ aD. 
tween eleven and twelve thousand pounds a week (in one | wed calkina and a steeple hat, or in varnished leather boots 











B or “ ant but that the navigation between the Mediterranean and the 
week of the Exhibition year they were above seventeen thou-| and a dreas-coat. “ Heaven,” said stout Sir Humphrey Gilbert, “ "Letter from ” 
sand = am the chief officers if he|“ is as near by sea as by land,” and the Christian Virtues, Red Sea would be “in full activity. va 

E. thought they were much pillaged. He told me he had | which, as all the world knows, hang about the State House agp EE 
not the least doubt that, by conductors alone, they were | square in Boston in hopes of « job, will no dowbt be just as THE EUROPEAN MAIL BAGS. 
robbed to the extent of twenty-five thousand pounds a year ; | giad to be employed by a Saint in white kid gloves, who has GOVERNOR EYRE SUPERSEDED. 
and a superintendent of experience, on my re- himself with Ay Mousseur and Perigord patés, as by a : S . 

ce peating this to him, declared that he the sum did not | Saint in a black satin waistcoat, covering much switchel and | At the Privy Council held at Windsor on the 11th inst.— 

) the the half of their losses trom the same source. [| abundant pumpkin pie.—. ¥. World, Dec. 7th. t, ber y the Queen, Earl Granville, the Duke of 

-4 seed whether no check could be devised, and was told none and the t Hon, E. Cardwell—Sir H. Storks, 

_ —at least, nope so efficient as to be worthy ofthe name. In- who was sudden! from Malta, was appointed Go- 

I by eee ot the d ho could a it with + ACRES tay OO aot - pom Ltt the tienen Dian aioe 
was at the conductor, w og it w , 

= wood, and so allow three or more persons to enter or de; J In ae Sane my ay a oe -. int Pane tion of the Jamaica insurgents. The draft commission for the 

- while the indicator only recorded the entrance of one + Lastle. This wae ees Of Gectment CAM oe above appointment is in the Gazette. {t recites that 
ent unless some such turn-table asthe tura-table in use at W ater- possession of Amble Farm in Northumberland, but in reality great — nces pe E ia —, 

a 8 loo Bridge could be applied (for which there js obviously no | 1, decide the right to some extensive estates in Northumber- | ‘“2* Stievous us Sa ee lg 

the space in #n omnibus), check was impossible. The sole approach | |..4 and Sussex. and unlawful severity had been used in their — ms 
who to such check Ja: in the servic es rendered by a class of per- Mr. Mellish said that this case came before the court under and wherese & being argent, that ooh ood ning 

ond sons technically known as “ bookers,” who were, in fact, spies very peculiar circu: ces. Tbe plaintiff, Viscount Kyn- should be mate into the origin, netaps, Sas e _— o! 

_ travelling in the omnibus, and yielding to the company an | T''7, was an Italian by birth bet bed mm in tia | tae 8a distarhances end the moesares none a 

t in account of every passenger, the length of his ride, and the country by act of Parli .” hee mt —— oon pression, the powers now vened Sie tat yre =H 

lars amount of his fare. ne was only in extreme “y~ he bere | Countess of Newburgh ia her own right, and his arose |). S ieauicy, bat pot ada vo 

n of the conductor was incau earend —. daw evi- | under the will of Anthony James, Earl of Newburgh who died | b¢ Present ~ tbe be he. om = Al in 

_ dence could beefficient against him. | These * bookers” areof |i, "1814 without issue. Anthony James was grandson of| ‘Be sid inquiry the power o} governor aay 

i. all classes, men, women, and a ee 1 Charles Radcliffe, the b - Ka Op * ‘ come. ether piasgete® a, is accordingly tempo- 

: head, to whom they paaible, and who slone is Te-| sir. Radcliffe took part in the rebellion of 1715, and was tried |"*Y *PpPpoim mearniegeretetaed 

ling cpus. By can travel from Islington to Obelste, and give and convicted of bigh treason; but after his conviction he we. 6 an. commen? 

— py ant of every passenger, where he got in, where | “#P¢¢ from the Tower and went to France, where he mar- 

folk oe what h as like, and the fare be pati. ‘Bdmund \ "ie the Countess of Newburgh. There weretwo sons and one| There are few officers of the same age who have seen more 

jued Beas, ae aew - daughter born to the marriage, but of course they were all | active and various service than Sir H. Storks; there are none, 

os es) she rebellion of 174 rs nea bee Sct the better wen of vaeet on ying ont —- 
ling , 1745 broke out Charles iffe embarked on | W in so many emergen- 
bree PURITANISM A LA PARISIENNE. a French ship to join Prince Charles Edward, but the sbip|cies, Again and again Sir H. Storks has been called in to 
ow- The sons of the Puritans in this city yesterday celebrated | veing taken by an English man-of-war he was made ‘ pode mg grogee bora! was not of his owa creation. 
nix- the sufferings and the ascetic virtues of their forefathers in the | and on being brought up before the Court of Q 's Bench | great part of his life has been spent in special services. He 
heir very handsomest manner possible, by yy 6 - and identified, he was sent to execution on his old attainder. | was on special service at the Oape of Good Sibcematons 
French dinner under the auspices of Mr. Of! The Derwentwater estates became forfeited to the Crown, but! was Assistant-Adjutant-General for the two years 
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in the Caffre war; he was afterwards Military eee at 
the Mauritius, and also acted for some time as the Private 
Secretary of the Governor; he commanded a motley and not 
very docile foreign contingent at Smyrna and Scutari during 
the Crimean-war ; having managed to organize them effectively 
he managed to disband them ly when the war was over ; 
he filled the difficult post of tary for Military Correspon- 
dence when the new relations between the War Office and Horse 
Guards were first established ; he kept the Ionian Islands in 
good order, if not in good humour, after the publication of Sir 
J. Young’s despatch pad disclosed our half-formed intention 
of evacuating them, and he withdrew from a situation 
which it was a feat to have held at all amid the grateful ap- 
plause of the whole population. He has now been transferred 
for a time from the government of Malta to that of a colony 
which at this moment engrosses the whole attention of the 
Colonial Office, and is distracted by troubles that have caused 
violent agitation in this country. To this great trust he was 
only summoned by a telegraphic message to Malta on Wednes- 
day night, and it deserves to be recorded as an act of prumpt 
devotion to the call of duty that Sir H. Storks was on his 
way in the course of the next day, and actually reached 
Loudon from Malta in three days and a half.— Times, Dec, 13. 


EXTRADITION: FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


It is announced that the French government has given 
notice of its intention to dissolve the treaty of extradition 
concluded between Great Britain and France on the 13th of 
February, 1843. The Gazette des Tribunauz, in its observa- 
tions on this notice, remarks that the dissolutior. of this treaty 
will, in no way, impede the action of the French laws with 
respect to those Frenchmen who have crossed the channel 
after the commission of a crime in France, inasmuch as since 
the 13th of February, 1843, not one individual is accused of 
crime who has taken refuge in England has been surrendered 
to the French government. The Gazette adds that the treaty 
was always executed by the French government, but never 
by the English. It would not, consequently, be consistent 
with the dignity of the Emperor's government to 
permit a treaty to exist which the other contracting 
party did not observe, and everybody can understand why 
the government desires to put an end to such a state of things. 
The Gazette says, in conclusion, that the extradition of French- 
men accused of crime, and who had fled to England, did 
not take place in consequence of the innumerable difficulties 
impossible of solution which English magistrates raised. The 
production of a warrant, or even a decree of the Im 1 
Court sending the accused for trial, did not appear cient 
to prove that a regular prosecution existed the indivi- 
duals whose extradition was demanded. The 
through the Embassy of the acts and decisions delivered by 
the French committing magistrates or emanating from the 
French tribunals, although invested with all legal signatures, 
possible or desirable, would not satisfy the English authorities, 
and they required the accomplishment of so many antiquated 
formalities, that the French authorities found it necessary to 
abandon the demand of extradition.— Paris letier. 
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Tax Cnhapet Royal or THE Savor.—Yesterday this 
Royal and very ancient church, whicb has just been restored 
by the munificence of Her Majesty, and with which so many 
interesting historical associations are connected, was again 
opened for Divine worship, and the Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. Stanley, preached a sermon on the occasion. It will be 
recollected that the fabric was in great part destroyed by fire 
in July, 1864, and that all the more interesting parts of it, es- 
pecially a very beautiful pg and some fine monuments, 
perished in the flames. The disaster was very generally de- 
plored at the time, particularly by the inhabitants of the an- 
cient precinet of the Palace of the Savoy, to whom the chapel 
was an object of peculiar veneration. No time, however, was 
lost in its restoration, and the fabric bas now risen again from 
its ruins at the cost of the Queen, as Duchess of Lancaster, to 
the great gratification of the parishioners and persons of taste. It 
has been rebuilt at a cost of about £5,000, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, Sydney Smirke, the eminent architect ; the 
roof has been embellishe d very much after the design of that 
which was destroyed, but with greater splendour; the great 
window over the altar has been magnificently painted, and 
a fine organ erected at the southern end of the chapel. Over 
the window is « Latin inscription to the effect that it was pre- 
seated by the inhabitants of the precinct in 1843, destroyed 
with the chapel in 1864, and restored by Queen Victoria in 
memory of the Prince Consort in 1 A beautiful font 
has been contributed at great cost by Mra. De Wint, a 
parishioner, in memory of her husband and brother, the 
water-colqur painters, and in place of a mural monument 
of them which perished iu the fire; and Mr. Burgess, an in- 
habitant of the precinct, has given an oaken pulpit of chaste 
ceaign and elegantly carved.—London paper, Dee, 4. 








Is TrousLe Brewrxe iN Sparx ?—The 7imes has a corre- 
spondent at Madrid, who appears determined to justify his mis- 
sion. According to him Spain ison the brink of a revolution, 


which will dismiss Queen Isabella to indulge her peculiar tastes 
in private. The people, who have abstained at this election from 
the polls till the members were really returned by the office- 
bearers, are resolved on a radical change, and proposals for 
dethroning the Queen, and substituting either a Regency, 
or the King of Portugal, or Don Ferdinand the Coburg 
Dowager-King, are freely discussed. The Queen is en- 
ecinte, and very ill, being Worried to death by priests, nuns, 
Marshal O'Donnell, and the popular outery for her abdication ; 
while the Premier orders the garrison of Madrid to remain for 
days under arms. There is something in it all, we suppose, but 
Queen Isabella has been menaced before, and is a Bourbon. 
Bourbons ¢o not abdicate, and dethronement by a military de- 
cree is a daring game for any man to play who cannot him- 
self mount the vacant throne. There is Napoleon, too, looking 
on, not uninterested, for is he not in right of his wife a grandee 
of Spain.—Spectator, 16th inst. 


Rapican Revrew or a Reronwer—Mr. Bright made a 
fine speech on Reform at Birmingham on Wednesday, of the 
political deficiencies of which we have spoken elsewhere, but 
the most jarring element in it to any admirer of Mr. Bright's 
is a certain slightly ad tone towards the Crown. We 
do not mean of course that 
compliments, but ees thew eae a little histrionic in that 
mouth, apd look rather as 2 See ee 
way for the hint he threw out 

“ it might become his duty to ag bern under certain 
circumstances.” He was hog sor eee 

Ss pe recedents from the 

0 Lord 





language of party. I feel above the level of party. I speak 
as Ihave ever endeavoured to speak on bebalf of the unen- 
franchised, the almost voiceless millions of my countrymen. 
Their claim is just, and it is constitutional. It will be d, 
and it cannot be rejected. To the outward eye monarchs and 
parliaments seem to rule with an absolute and unquestioned 
sway, but, and I quote the works which one of our old 
tan poets has left for us— 

There is on earth a yet auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament or king. 
The auguster thing is the tribunal which God has set up in 
the consciences of men. It is before that tribunal that Il am 
now permitted humbly to plead, and there is something in 
my heart,—a small but an exultant voice,—which tells me 
that I shal) not plead in vain.” That is splendid, no doubt. 
Only before this solemn tribunal—of which Mr. Bright s; 
80 finely, is it usual to in artificial tributes to the political 
sugacity of queens and princes ?— Ditto. 


Aces or CELE —The Registrar-General bas not 
supplied the following account of the ages of literary writers af- 
ter his weekly statistics of births, marriages, deaths, diseases, and 
disasters. Doubtless had he done so he would have been able to 
give a moral useful to the sucking writer and the world in gene- 
ral. Here is the list. All we can say is that of not one of these 
it can be said he is old enough to know better. James Hannay 
is 39; Matthew Arnold, 41; Wilkie Collins, 42; John Ruskin, 
47; Rev. C. Kingsley, 47; Captain Mayne Reid, 48; G. H. 
Lewes, 49 ; Tom Taylor, 49 ; Shirley Brooks, 50 ; William Howard 
Russell, 50; Anthony Trodlope, 51; Charles Reade, 52; R. 
Browning, 54; C. Mackay, 54; C. Dickens, 54; A. Tennyson; 
57; Sir Archibald Alison, 56; Mark Lemon, 57 ; Edward Miall, 
57; R. M. Milnes, 54; W. E. Gladstone, 56; Charles Lever, 59; 
Professor Maurice, 61; Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 61; Benjamin 
Disraeli, 61; Harrison Ainsworth, 61; S.C. Hall, 63; Ty 
Cornwall, 67; Samuel Lover, 68; Albany Fonblanque, 69; Rev. 
G. R. re T. Carlyle, 70; W. Howitt, 71; Sir John Bow- 
ring, 74; Rev. H. H. Milman, 75; Charles Knight, 75; J. P. 
Collier, 77 ; and Lord Brougham, 86.— London paper. 








A Curious BLUuNDER.—The 7imes this morning, in a long 
article upon the ignorance of English colonial governors, 
~~ of Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, as an “ untravelled 

glishman,” whose recent blunders are owing to his “i 
rance of anything pertaining to the human family beyond the 
hearing of Bow bells.” Considering that Eyre lived some 
years in Australia, was an explorer, and also held an 

tion there at another time, and that later he was Lieut.- 

vernor of the Island of St. Vincent, the Zimes’ statement 

sounds as though all the ignorance was not with the colonial 
governors.— NV. Y. Hvening 


_ Toe BrazMar Garnermie or Rars.—The rat invasion 
in the Braemar district continues to engage a particular 
amount of public and private interest in the north. An in- 
cessaut and universal war is everywhere waged with merci- 
less fury against the destructive vermin; even shooting has 
been in many instances resorted to as a speedy expedient. 
The use of poison even, in several cases, has hitherto proved 
ineffectual, the otherwise voracious creatures avoiding con- 
tact with the deleterious food. Trapping has met with most 
success, but even that, after a few trials, has proved unfeasible 
from their keen sagacity and acuteness. It has been observed 
that mice have all but disappeared wherever rats have fixed 
a lodgment. A severe storm of snow and frost may possibly 
produces great diminution of their number and ravages, but 
as yet there is little if any abatement of their progress.— Hdin- 
burgh Courant. 








Excision or ENLARGED SpPLeEN.—For the first time in 
England, and for the third time only in the bistory of surgery, 


an en spleen has been ex from a living human be- 
ing. . Spencer Wells performed the ion in Mary- 
lebone on 20th, aud showed the spleen at the Pathologi- 


cal Society on the 2ist. It weighed six pounds four ounces. 
Spiny ean Gn poumare esund op tho exlanged opine, a08 
g pressure ca e ap 
(as far as Dr. Jenner and Mr. Wellecould discover) was other- 
wise likely to live. We hear that 48 hours after the operation 
the patient was “ as well as she could be expected.” — Medical 


parts of the Kingdom; but the action of the Ministers has 
been so swift and judicious that clamour ceases to have its 
weight. On the whole, so far, two libels that jumped into 
currency here have been disproved. One alleged that the 
British people would regard the pitiless raid upon the insur- 
rectionary negroes with indifference, or matter-of-course ap- 
proval. The other [assumed that the Colonial Department 
would bring all its powers to bear, in order that its officer 
might be whitewashed. Neither opinion is borne out by 
facts. We incline to think that justice will be done; and 
would once more suggest the unfairness and unprofitableness 
of taking either side in advance. Come what may from the pro- 
bing process, there wil] be no room for British gratulations. 
If the Governor be exonerated, one of our colonial possessions 
is a caldron of disloyalty , murder, incendiarism, and rapine. 
If otherwise, not alone Mr. Eyre, but other officials and officers 
must have sullied the commissions that they bore. There is 
no escaping one horn ofthe dilemma. 

King Leopold’s death caused great grief to the Queen ; but 
we do not learn that it is likely to change the programme for 
the opening of Parliament. Yet we cannot and would not 
believe that the infelicitous idea of a compromise between her 
Majesty’s absence, and her appearance in state, will be carried 
into effect by means of royal robes laid upon the Throne, 
and a Chancellor’s lips speaking the royal speech in the 
Queen’s presence. The more one considers such a spectacle, 
the more absurd it seems. Probably it will have received 
the coup-de-grace from the malicious pleasantry of a writer, 
who has proposed that the Peers on ruch uccasion should be 
costumed in shooting-coats and knickerbockers, and” deposit 
their robes and coronets on their seats. If Punch chance to 
work this up into a cartoon, the notion must be abandoned.— 
Let us return fora moment to Belgium. The breath was 
scarcely out of the sagacious Leopold's body, ere the penmen 
began to carve out new destinies for the prosperous little 
kingdom. Some said that France was to gobble it up at a 
moutbtul; others that Prussia and Holland were also to share 
the spoil. All this we take to be arrant nonsense. 
However much the Emperor of the French might 
desire to round off his magnificent Empire by further 
annexations, he is not likely to encourage the belief that the 
accepted rule of hereditary succession is to be violated, when 
its founder or restorer bequeaths the sceptre to hands less 
firm than hisown. Leopold the Second was, at the latest 
date, quietly assuming the kingly office that his father had 
shuffled off; and Louis Napoleon had been conspicuously 
friendly in forwarding to the young Sovereign a message of 
sympathy, with assurance of high regard and promises of due 
neighbourly aid. The young man,known but not remarkable 
agthe Duc de Brabant, is far from inheriting the wisdom or 
talents of his father. He is of limited capacity, and much 
under the influence of the priesthood, which is unfortuvate, 
imasmuch as the Belgians generally claim full tolerance 
in religious affairs. What may happen in the future, therefore, 
it is difficult to foresee; we only mean to discredit the ru- 
mours afloat touching apy immediate dismemberment or 
change. The new King, it may be added, is in his thirty- 
first year. He is married to an Austrian Archduchess, and 
has three children. His brother is the Count de Flandres; 
his sister the Empress Charlotte, of Mexico. 





Royal and Imperial personages having thus by chance el- 
bowed us out of due attention to domestic concerns, it may 
be as well to note in the next place that a curious circumstance 
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Old World Affairs, 

A dead King and a deposed Governor are the prominent 
figures in the journals and political correspondence, brought 
hither by the Queenstown steamer of the 14th inst. ; but it is 
with the latter that we have more concern.—Governor Eyre, 
in fact, was enjoying at that date a pleasure often awarded to 
other individuale of note; he was the best abused man in 
England. Whether he deserved that distinction will be 
proved hereafter, and without any needless delay. By brief 
extracts elsewhere from London papers, it will be seen that 
the Government has acted herein with unusual promptness. 
Sir Henry Storks, whom we named in our last issue as one 
ef an intended Commission of Enquiry, has been appointed 
temporarily to supersede the accused, in supreme command 
at Jamaica; and this probably for the reason, that it would 
be manifestly inconvenient to arraign the actual head of the 
local authorities. And it becomes more and more apparent, 
that the investigation will assume this form. The language 
of the Gazette,as reported, amounts almost to a forecasting of 
judgment ; and Ear! Russell himself took a very grave view 
of the circumstances, in replying to a metropolitan work- 
ing-men’s delegation, that sought to impress upon 
the Cabinet the need for thorough scrutiny. Many 





mectings Indeed haye been held on the subject, in various 


has d at the fussy court of Prussia, which may furnish 
gossip hereafier. The King’s niece, a deughter of Prince Al- 
brecht, was married on the 9th inst., at Berlin, to a brother of 
the reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
There was a grand féte in due order; but when 
the ceremonies were about to conclude with a sumptu- 
ous banquet, the French and British Ambassadors with their 
wives aud members of their Legations formally withdrew, 
taking offence that seats had not been provided for them 
at the table of the King. You perceive that this neglect 
and this resentment involve a nice question of precedent and 
etiquette ; and it will without doubt, for many a long day, en- 
gross the exclusive thought of Chamberlains and Masters of 
Ceremonies. With them let it be left,though it will net perhaps 
diminish the piquancy of the event, that it should have taken 
place at a moment when the Prussian monarch seems to be 
unwisely tending from constitutionalism to absolutism, and 
when his relations, at least with England, are not so cordial 
as they might be. Happily the days are past when personal 
affronts of this sort bring on war. 

Nor is this the only item of continental news that merits 
record. All unexpectedly come tidings that the French 
Government has given the British Government the requisite 
notice for abrogating, at a fixed date, the extradition treaty 
between the two countries, which has been in operation—or 
rather, existence—for uore than twenty years. Jt is 
affirmed as a French grievance, and as the cause of this noti- 
fied withdrawal, that the treaty never could be made to work 
well when criminals escaped from France to England. Our 

processes were hedged round with so much diffi- 
culty and formality, that in practice it was null and 
void, so far as regarded one of the parties. It must in truth 
have been sufficiently annoying, to find every application in- 
effectual; nor can we wonder, on this ground, that France 
will have no more’of it. The comic Herald of this city sees 
herein a rupture of the entente cordiale / 

But, whatever the scrupulousness or pedantry of our ma- 
gistrates in dealing with offenders claimed by foreign justice, 





we have again to remark that our law officers of the Crown 
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formance more painfully impress upon the spectator’s mind the 
gentleman, one Mr. Jeremiah O'Donovan, has been convicted, | greater amount of freed tablishes a system practically | old truth, which actors seem never prepared to recegnize, that 


; : “superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” Mr, Walcot ought 
perhaps owing to his assurance in refusing the aid of Coun-| based upon the new order of things, she will recover more oe 6 
| sel, and conducting his own ease after a bungling and weari- | rapidly than her sister States, and in fact show but little if big gett — + = a 
some fashion. That was his own affair; but his contumacious | any decrease from her former wealth and power. . _ | end, to a auaaen aie shine pert are a i 
and persistent abuse of the Court and Jury drew down upon} May it not be expected, then, that 8 spirit of competition set gray life and apathetic end” than vain straggling with relent- 
} him the fullest punishment awarded by law for treason-felony. | will show itself in all the Southern Legislatures, before SY | jess fate. Mr. Walcot would do well to heed the lesson. And, 
. He was sentenced to penal servitude for life——Mr. Halligan, | great length of time has passed—a competition of liberality | ster ali, sacrificing public life is not sacrificing much. Tis but 
: on the other hand, fifth on the black list and a more discreet|in the arrangements between employers and employed, in 
l 
" 


have been successful in their Fenian prosecution, Another | of disquiet in other places will be wandering away after a 





& profitless toil for the plaudits, that die with their own echoes, 
or less deeply-dyed criminal, was awarded only seven years’ | order to secure the working means that the former possess, and | ofa vacant multitude. But Mr. Walcot is no longer a subject 
transportation.—Stephens is still at large. How the Fenians | to increase them as rapidly as possible? And this will be at/|for criticism. As well analyze smoke and bubbles. Empty 
: here must pray for him! The feud in the ranks the expense of those who are more restrictive, and who/| as his performance was, however, it was ter preferable to the per- 

between Senators and Presidents supplies columns | unwisely try to regulate their dealings with the enfranchised fectly ao oe r ae Oliver Surface, by Mr. H. Pear- 

upon columns of matter to the New York papers. By the | race, 80 as to observe the letter only, and not the spirit, of the cae ne > ea here Pol r~ rr _— . sa am 
. way, we see it reported that militia regiment, in uniform, | laws that are now in operation. In our judgment, the negro Mr. Pearson aalttabeste satisfy this standard of rae by inadion 

attended one of Mr. O’Mahoney’s lectures, a few nights since, | not being a slave, cannot be compelled to work ; but he may be}. lips, undulating his stomach, waving a cane, and talking in : 
at the Cooper Institute! Can this have been quietly permit-| enticed. Let those look to it, who ore most profoundly inte- big voice. In short, Mr. Pearson is utterly incompetent to play 
ted? What would Americans have said if, six years ago, a| rested,and who would not have their estates remain desolate. | the part, and should never have undertaken it, His talents, 
so-called President of a Southern Confederacy had set up It is worse than useless to mumble over the past. The Cotton | which are considerable, fit him thoronghly for the persona- 
government bureaux in Liverpool, and a regiment of Lanca-| States have a future before them, and that future depends 


tion of characters from English provincial life—and that is all. 
shire Yeomenry had assembled in full dress, to. hear him| largely upon their own promptness and heartiness in com- | Men in false positions never appear to advantage. But the demon 


or" 





- . ace nding.and acting upon that which is unavoidable. of incongruity seems to be allied with Miss Rushton. Not con- 
. aaa cota ge OE eo tr om he aaa it is obvious that we do not | tent with thrusting these two actors into parts for which they are 
d P.S.—The Queenstown steamer of the 19th has arrived. | sek to flatter the prejudices of old friends in the South, who totally unfit, she put} Mr. Mortimer forward as Joseph and Mr. 
, The best news is that Spain is believed to have accepted the} are now able to renew acquaintance with the Aion, We Waller as Charles. Those, who know the respective styles of these 
- roy “ i . an . . Pry _ ae P », | Players, will scarcely require to be informed that they ought to 
, mediation of Great Britain, in her dispute with Chili.—Sir} desire only to aid in bringing about an agaptation of men’s exchange parts. Mr. Mortimer—if I may use an expressive 
j . wal Romilly, Master of the Rolls, and the well-known Sir| minds to changed and critical circumstances. * | simile—is all champegne, which, in Joseph Surface, is bottled 
. rencls Baring, are to be raised to the Peerage —Prince cue and bound in, to most funereal end. Mr. Waller, on the con- 
“ Christian, the betrothed husband of the Princess Helena, of From the noes. trary, is only remarkable for specific gravity, which, in Charles, is 

England, has had a narrow escape. He was crossing from| Mr. Brown's resignation has been naturally the subject of wholly superfluous. As tothe Sir Benjamin Backbite, it was sim- 
a Dover to Calais in a mail steamer, that was rcn down by an| much comment, in and out of newspapers; but we cannot] ply disgusting. The performance of ‘‘The School for Scandal” 
» American barque, and partially disabled, A gentleman and | perceive that any of them has shown distinctly why Mr. | closed at alate hour. It has been repeated every night since, but 
A two ladies were drowned. Brown threw up office—whether he foresaw future difficulties, | is presently to give place to “The Honeymoon.” I do not care 
is ——_ 


——- or was disposed to hark back inappropriately to his own pet to dwell upon Miss Lucy Rushton’s personation of Lady Teazle. 
n The Great Cotton Question. and particular schemes. In the meantime, Mr. Howland, one It was almost entirely devoid of intelligence. The only salient 





le Will the South be able to supply the manufacturors, as was ‘ aad peculiarities in the manner of this actress are her sudden and 
a its wont? Will it i o ti f it : fe of Mr. Brown's party in the Coalition, leaves his own dey causeless fluctuations from tittering merriment to perfectly owl- 
Lite 2 . regain any ‘arge portion of its former) went, to take the vacant Presidency of the Council. We shall 
re wealth and prosperity? The two queries might be rolled , like solemnity. These are really novel, and produce an astonish- 
" ol cedee Mie indissolubl ted. If aoate @ be glad to find that the retiring gentleman acts up to the indi-| ing effect upon the observer. For the rest, Miss Rushton is 
Phas we ene ee ~~ ~_ | cations of his own journal, ard “ will only labour more ear_| wholly and irredeemably artificial. There is not a pulse of na- 
" few lines to the subject, we shall not, we trust, be deemed in- | nestiy than ever for the accomplishment of the ends for which | ture in her acting. Her theatre, it should be said, is neat and 
= trusive. Beyond the desire to aid in binding up wounds in- the Coalition was formed.” If Mr. Brown really aids in | agreeable within, aside from the decoration of the boxes, and is 
1e tereectional and international, there supervenes the material nationalizing British North America, he shall have the highest | lighted, as every public hall ought to be, from the roof. The 
2 interest that Great Britain has herein. praises that are in our power to bestow ; but should he, on|™anagement of affairs upon the stage, also, seems to be 
38 Emerging from a period in which civil war cut off or most the other hand, be found untimely adhesive to the letter of regulated by judgment and good taste.- Mr. James Schénberg is 
st essentially limited the importation from the United States, his agreement touching the greater and the lesser union— the stage-manager. As to the probable duration of the enterprize it 
id but still uncertain as to the future, the Cotton Supply Associa- ici is impossible to speak with precision. One point, however, 
: why, we can only say that our suspicions will have been nh 
] : : ’ is clear. It will quire a mnch better actress than 
y tion of Manchester has just issued an address to growers all firmed P 
of th la ager wed. efiects cn thal t Th confirmed. ; Miss Rushton, and a style of representations more agreeable than 
aie ier Th, Sew ase rhy~ered < ©| A joint ministerial delegation from Canads and the Lower mangled performances of plays so hacknied as “ The School For 
1@ address is evidently inspired by fear, that the abolition ot Provinces will proceed, next week, to Washington, to try how | Scandal.” Miss Rushton’s theatrical career, in this city, thus far 
le Slavery in the ae must necessarily cripple ite resources, | > personal intercourse with the American authorities may |—beginning as it did with “Lolab,” at the Olympic—bas been 
nd ~ for years to come. x Now hy rus omer those, who re-| succeed in bringing about some surt of reciprocal agreement for | characterized by remarkable pretension. It remains to be seen 
‘h sign themselves unhesitatingly to this apprehension, convinced mutual benefit. If nothing can be done, we may have ano-| Whether her deeds will keep pace with those swelling announce- 
ey as we are that the issue lies yery mainly within the power of ther groan over the small amount of wisdom with which the ments which, for several weeks past, have contributed to the mer- 
ce the South itself. With great frankness and unanimity, the world is governed. riment of the theatrical world. 
e, South has acknowledged that its appeal to the sword was a In the course of the week to come, the most important theatri- 
u- failure, and abides the consequence. ‘That is settled; but Drama cal event of the year willoccur atthe Winter Garden, Mr. Ed- 
or P ° win Booth will reappear at that theatre on Wedneaday evening, 
there now stands before it that other consequence, no less 
. tangible and positive, which has also to be faced with equal| That tremendous shock which, in a private way, was promised | in Hamlet. All the world knows that he has not played since the 
J ee eee , 4 to the local theatrical world, has been administered —by the open- | terrible tragedy of last April, which, while it struck the American 
nd resolution, however bitter and repulsive. “Will the South ac- ing of Miss Lucy Rushton’s New York Theat tien A people witb consternation, plunged him into unexampled misery 
8 cept ebolition, as it has accepted defeat by overwhelming 


comfortably survived. Old Joe—if I may thus typify the|and gloom. Time has healed the wound, in a measure, and Mr. 
numbers? Will it make its legislation harmonize with the 


























theatrical interest of New York—is pretty tough ; and it will re-| Booth now resumes the practice of his profession, He will be 
new principles, which the substitution of free labour for| quire more than the onset of one English Jew to shake him | cordially welcomed back again to the stage which he adorns, An 
l- that of the slave necessarily and naturally suggests? | seriously. At the moment, he stil) lives, and is even ina provok- | attempt has been made, by that loathsome paper the New York 
Ay The Southern labour system has, beyond all doubt, perished | ingly indifferent mood toward the doughty projector of his down- | Herald, to incite a riot on the occasion of his first appearance. 
oe with the war; but all the elements of Southern industry | fall. Meanwhile Miss Rushton’s Theatre is in full blast. It was | The Herald would do well to remember that prudence, also, is one 
sh remain intact. The forces necessary for the abundant culti- | opened on last Saturday evening. The august spectacle was wit-|Of the Devil's characteristics. Mr. Booth, meanwhile, 
\l- . ‘ ‘ " _| messed by upwards of nine hundred persons, including representa-|cannot be harmed by the Herald. The enmity of that 
vation of the cotton fields continue to exist in their old loca ’ 
of lities : and will long be found there because “native and to| t¥¢* of the Metropolitan Police, and @ considerable phslanx of journal is a compliment to every honest man. It would 
“ mpee me : both venerable and budding “sports.” Dr. Osgood, it is safeto say,| be interesting, by the way, to know who wrote that edi- 
aad the manner born,” unless driveh away by legislation, which never had such an andience, in the old days, before his stately | torial in the Herald, on “the Assassination of Cesar.” An ap- 
~ seeks to perpetuate a system of labour aa nearly akin as pos-| .urch became a “ School For Scandal,” The inaugural exercises | preciative public would surely render a fitting tribute to the erea- 
. sible to that which has been destroyed. That the tendencies | wor, in perfect keeping with the eccentricity of the whole affair. | ture capable of writing such a monstrous and sickening libel upon 
| of the Southern mind ‘will be found drifting in such a direction | First the members of the theatrical company came forward and |® gentleman, whose private virtues and public triumphs and un- 
te is perhaps not altogether unnatural; that it weuld be wiser | made a vigorous effort to undermine the popularity of “the Star | 8Ullied patriotism have endeared him to the American people, and 
owe to seek relief and recovery of its former prosperity, in a totally | Spangled Banner,” by singing it “ out of tune and harsh.” This | made his name illustrious in the history of American art. 
pat different direction, admits of no doubt whatever. over, Miss Lucy Rushton,arrayed as Solomon never was,in the most| 4 word of congratulation should be spoken Spr Meneses Juignet 
nd That some of the Southern States, influenced by a larger, | !orious period of his glory, sailed out before the dear public, and | #24 Drivet, in view of the large audi which the per- 
n- wendd Smere hensive appreciation-of the j. | Presently “‘ sailed in” upon a Prologue in verse. Only s few lines | formance, on Wednesday gat the A y of Music, by 
of ye te ee PP rp of this were spoken, however ; yet enough was distinguished to| the French Company. “ Bataille de Dames” and “ La Fille de 
tude of the questions involved, will frame a more liberal suggest the pen of Daniel Pratt, the Great American Traveller— | Dominique” were acted, with that precision of finish and fineness 
= labour system than others, is altogether probable. The re- or, at least, of some kindred genius. Dropping into prose, in a| Of taste for which the French players are remarkable. Much of 
= sult will demonstrate how easily the fabric of their old suc-| rienaly way, Miss Rushton depicted herself as struggling with | the honour of the representation was borne away by Mile. Pauline 
be cess and prosperity can be reconstructed. Take the case of | emotion of the most harrowing character; yet one could not but | Potel. To-night the same company will enact, at the Academy, 
od South Carolina, for example, and follow out the argument to|remark that she bore her agitation with commendable | “Les Premiéres Arms de Richelieu” and “La Partie de 
ial its legitimate conclusion. South Carolina will find a| composure. Strength was given her to refer to the stars on the| Piquet.” I hope soon to welcome the troop, at ite newand more 
nal sufficient number ef her black population remaining) ceiling of ber theatre, and in the flag of this Republic and | suitable house, farther west in Fourteenth Street. ; 
within her borders, to put her cotton fields in a condition of| #he was remotely understood to express a willingness that the MEBCUTIO. 
rite ; diate and satisfacto uctiveness. This ion, | latter should continue to wave. Sbe then withdrew. Finally 
ich er? on , ry prod u nema the curtain rose upon Sheridan’s Comedy of “ The School for Sf acts any S ancie 8. 
under the constitution of the United States, is “ henceforward “ 
ite and forever free.” It would be wise for South Carolina to |5°*2dal”” This piece, as was audibly remarked, on the oeeasion,| 41 signs of new enterprise in Canada are interesting. We 
aty . : fi in all its formi rti by an old gentleman from Schoharic, is “a puty good thing;” | are giad to read this paragraph in an Ottawa paper : “Messrs. 
a recogaise this "great ict ta ‘ell its able proportions | nut it is likewise a thing that can be easily mangled. Perhaps it Jaques and Hay, of Toronto, and Mial and Co. of Oshawa, have 
is laren gn yc tege palpate nat Wt bel oh wine paper ere Preah apf ey ee 
ucation, guidance, com. of so many of i - a wa concern ely 
oti ‘ guide an was let loose upon it. A more capital and thorough piece of iets in Manc . England, with » view to - 
tants. Every inducement should be offered to m t0| mangling has not been done, for a long while, on the New York | Capital mg a Several other Sag pana 
ok remain in and about their old homes; and they should be | stage—which is saying a good deal, when one considers the ac- —— — iring extensively this » in in other branches with 
yur encouraged, so far as possible, in the belief that their freedom | tive talent of that stage in that direction. There were but three | the same intention.”——--A strange accident has taken place 
ii is real and not imaginary. It is certain that the opposite | performances entitled to respectful mention—the Mrs. Candour, | at « public ball at Vienna. An officer became entangled by 
nd licy could only have the effect of driving them out of the | Of Mrs. Maeder, the Joseph Surface of Mr. Mortimer, and the Crab- | the crinoline of his partner, and, falling, broke one of his legs ; 
ath ame | and it is also certain that, as under the laws of the|‘” of Mr. Thomas Placide: nor were these remarkably good. the lady, rolling over him in eS nen 
al try they could not be restrained, they would naturally | T® t¥o former were somewbat hard and cold, while the latter | frectured it Wkerwtes oh Soest Sata gain May 
nce are ot, ; ~~ oe li 1 was almost enshrouded in a cloud of snuff. But these were artis- pane Ag nee pr ably remain there for six weeks, and then 
an migrate to t point or poin ‘ here ore liberal po: A tic triumphs, compared with the rest. Most readers of this to Buckingham Palace. x 5 Gérome, the well-known 
had been adopted.—Thus, for instance, if the great State Of! --1a:n are familiar with the acting of Mr. Charles Walcot, the et painter, has been elected a member of the Academy of 
Georgia—appreciating the rare importance to her industry Of} cider. They know, therefore, that he was once s good actor.| Fine Arts by 19 votes 14. He is only 41, but his name 
_ keeping within her confines the labour that already exists | They can fancy his appearance in the clothes of Sir Peter Teazle. | has been in the front for the last ten years—————A 
ce, there, and attracting to her the labour that from its condition| Never was ® spectacle more’ melancholy. Never did » per-| meeting has been held at Manchester, by way of winding up 
wo 
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the Relief Fund. Lord Derby, who deserves all honour for| good news; to wit, that by a process of concentration and 
the Jong and arduous labour which he has given to the cause, | condensation the smoke can be converted into sulphuric acid. 
presided, and honourable tributes were borne to the conduct | The details of the 


of those whom the American war deprived of work, but who 





clung to it while any wages conld be obtained, and resumed | in repudiating the 


occupation the instant it was offered. 


the life of the Court of Compiégne. The result is that Com- 
pidgne has been more fully resented in the columns 
of the foreign press this year ever. 





hat. 
Ww 


of the companies, are about to manufacture gas for use | Bi 
within be: epee boundaries. To imitate this example, 


the fire. Our best remedy 
factory, and decline to ure 


submit with folded hands, or with an occasional spasm from 
some reforming association. 








Malignant men are al-| be was 


streets with a friend of his, said to him: “ Let us avoid that| Italy, is to be 
pretty little woman you see there on the left. She knows me, | Leuc 


‘and casts on me looks of indignation. I attend her hus-| Her grandfather, 


band.” “Ab! I understand. You had the misfortune to|“ Viceroi d’Italie” under 
dispatch him.” “On the contrary,” replied the doctor, “I| Courier says that on account of the great increase of violent 
saved him.” By the 





Macleay, R.S.A., is engage 


The purpose of the series 


clans, by giving three or four 
and vial 


ns of the most notable | stroyed by fire. 
wart men of each. he 





number. 
were equally divided. 


defendant by nine to three, The verdict was received with | Anna Murat. 
loud hisses. 
hearsals of La Forsa dei Destino at the Opera. 
have two new works ready for. resentation. The | that the Viceroy 
Earl of Dudley and his extremely beautifal young Countess | of the fellehs of 
were received on a brief visit at onotiens, during their| be himself! 
wedding tour.—— A late a ne | n 

English yachts is a “triangular keel, its apex bein tin; 
directly below the centre of the vessel. It is not m 
unlike the central fin of a fish.” 
this keel is said to give great weatherly qualities. 











has been to dissolve the family body guard. Itcount-| would a hungry 
bo adhe ot men at the time of its dis 


Ege 


Princess, his wife, who isa member of the noble 


owned in Hungary. a 


low’s second list. 
etor of the Boston Saturda 
in New York, would be to jump out of the frying-pan into} sold that paper, 








erdi is in Paris, to superintend the re-| of Christian Charity in 
I wis’ 
The formation of | interests in the Southern po’ 


issolution. Prince | foul (fow)) and then chops. 

fell into the hands of usurers, who so plundered him | his statue of Freedom, which crowns the dome of the Capitol 

he, for reasons of economy, has migrated to Nuremberg, | at Washington, is to be placed on a pedestal in the old hall of 

n Bavaria, where he resides in a house eee © S the House of Representatives. 
Mi 





to Mr. P. B. 





Upper 








ci 
bas ad 





that there are 1500 shepherds on my estate.”——-——Captain 
White, the celebrated ex-gentleman jockey, lies dangerously 


a Medical Gazette gives the an pene age explanation of the 
phenomenon of a lady’s blush:—* The mind communicates 
with the centre ganglion ; the latter, by inflex action through 


face, with which its branches inosculate.” The explanation 


interstices ne og = 4~ intersections.” 
longer suffice in Do. 
phant fought in the Ne — 7 young bulls, killing or caert ican 
serious), I goes this very progressive age, 

poe ae toward old time brutalities. The Prince of civil 
Wales, it is expected, will shortly honour Lord and Lad 








Lieut.-Gen. Hall will also be honoured by a visit 


‘433, A442 
at his shooting lodge at Six Mile Bottom, near Newmar- | 1. "Yory _—_ ton 





in the course of the shooting season.——- 


She was, it will be remembe 
ill at bis residence, Northwich, bay a writer in| spy, during the late Civil War. 


tion of Westefn Eu 





r pels pated dinner. 


. = a ora of ar ogtng gh: — 
rities of London, disgusted with the swindles| there are simpletons who believe in Mr. ’s or Mr. 
es ae ete Mr. W. W. Clapp, long the pro- 
Evening Gazette, 


to get up an extensive candie- B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington)—it is now edited. A 
As for the streets, this is oon dentist Fw tye A a> sey ve on ave | “ spare 
ble ills to which New Yorkers| no pains” to render his operations complete and satisfactory. 
ouly coe of Bo pnense ‘A California editor received a long document, which 
requested to “put under the editorial head, 
ways inventing sarcasms about the fairer scx. Here is an| He complied by placing it under bis pillow.————Florence 
one, told in print:—A pbysician, walking in the| rumours have it that Prince Umberto, heir to the throne of 
married in March next to the Princess de 
htenberg, now residing with her mother in that capital. 
Prince age Beauharnais, bore the title of 

e first Empire. 





over the mil 


Bonn University bas fallen into some disfavour, as the patriots, and otherwise troublesome 


a hundred students in comparison with last year. ——-——Sir 


Henry Bulwer bas taken a villa, at Hyéres, for the winter, | DOW #rong is the 








Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., prop in the ing 
session of Parliament to move for a Royal commis- 


sion to inquire into the accuracy of the authorized version Jeqen,|, Aol. we hear of « 


of the ow Tesement, wilh © view 10 making it! co 
more correct. It is now ten years since Mr. James - 
wood made a similar motion by 


to the New Testament, but em- 
On the 5th inst., the busy 
of the Temple witnessed a novel ceremony con- 
nected with the law only in the accessory matter of “ settle- 








ments.” There had not been a marriage celebrated in the| the death of Lady A 
Temple Church for over a century, the church not being peng by ural da 


nat 
licensed for marriages. But a special licence cme & actress. 
obtained from the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 


been 
hur | She m 
Hornby, son of Mr. Jobn Hornby, of the Hook, Hampshire 


Rochester, late Archdeacon of Madras, and Lord 
Professor of Arabie at Cambrid iy ay me 
to sell a portion of the garden of the Luxembourg, is, 
has created quite a commotion among the past and present 
inhabitants of the Quartier Latin. 


the project, and has been un- | eldest son, who 


— jae s ed. It is expected that the sal il} | 117 trom a baptismal register at Welney (where he said his own 
animous . ew 
A of 30, t be found. he was born 


bring a sum ,000,000f, to the G 
N umberland H 





arried, first, on Sth 
,| Erskine, who died 6th M 
and brother of the Countess of the Egmont, was married then | August, 1836, Lord 
and there to Esther Dornford, daughter of the Rev. Thomas | third son ot George, ninth 
Robinson, D.D., Master of the Temple and Canon of| second daughter of the late 
Almoner’s | ladyship died on Frida: 
Angus, N. London 


methods of 


revo 








from 





process have not yet been made public. 
Mr. Delane, editor of the Zimes, was very emphatic 
charge of sharing in the Confederate Bonds. 

\ The French | These are his words: “I deny, most explicitly, that I ever 
new rs have been forbidden to publish a description of| applied for, ever had allotted to me,‘ever purchased or ever 
, in my own name, or in any other, any Federal or 

Jonfederate stock, or had any personal or pecuniary interest 
Nevertheless, 


as lately 
sell, by whom—and Mr. 


danghters during a call, and a rational interest for her wel- 
fare, by several sensible questions. In September, 1865, he 
spoke to one of the ladies from the ball) about Captain my 4 
and the wire he oy which his old ay bad made 
his first wife. His sight was good enough to recognize his 

dson on the ecpelion mentioned, but failed him in the 
nterview with his daughter; and his hearing was so good 
(though strap had to speak loud to him) that until very 
jately he could distinguish tke voices of those with whom he 
was acquainted. Annexed is an extract from the register ot 
Welney :—“ 1748. May 29. John, the son of John Naylor.” 
—Lynn Advertiser. 


At her chateau of Montgeger (Department Indre et Loire), the 
Comt 













We 





The Boston 


meen’s commands, Mr. Kenneth | crimes in that city, nearly every person whose business takes 
pare on o—_ of — portraits —_ out hw aie carries 
which occu 8 attention for severai | in one w 

po ne ep +44 to illustrate the Highland | note that the Merchants’ Exchange at Montreal has yoy 
Ali Bey, while visiting at Compiégne, 
s are about fifty in| is said to have given the cowp de grace to the Emperor's recent 
In Miss Longworth’s Scotch action nst} pamphlet on Algeria, by terming ita romance. This was in 
the Saturday Review, the jury, after retiring for three hours, | the hearing of the Emperor. 


a loaded révolver. A single firm 
eight hundred pistols. 


The Noailles family, of which 
hey were went back, and after | the Duc de Mouchy is a member, cannot forgive him for his 
another three hours’ absence returned with a verdict for the | mésalliance in marrying Louis Napoleon’s cousin, the Princess 
m Kunious writes to Punch :--“ Talk 
, ery Co ! The Mahomedans 
He is said to| are the chaps for me. telegram pt stated 
of t bad ‘ undertaken to 4a debts 
pt.’ What a jolly fellab he must 
I was one of t’ other fellahs.”— 
the build of} Many of the streets of Paris are to be re-named—after dis- 
guished Frenchmen. De Bow's Review has been re- 
vived—to advocate, as ounety. the advancement of business 
nm of the American Republic. 
Its offices are at New York, Boston, Washington wr Jincin- 
The pride of the Esterhazys is brought low, for the Prince | nati, Charleston, Nashville, and New Orleans. b 
sailor wish for Rent: 4 wind which blows 
rawtord’s o 





at wind 


model of 


It is supposed that the 
object of the bridal party, who lately went up in a balloon 
Turn and Taxis. One o@f the Esterhazys, visiting Mr. Coke, | from this city, was to see the honey-moon.—-——Travellers 
of Holkham, who was famous for his sheep-shearing fétes, was | ay that the most doleful ditty in Italy is the banditti. 
asked by his entertainer if he knew how many sheep he| Lunch is defined as a 
“ No,” was the reply, “ but I am told | vile libei upon you 





ss insult to your breakfast, and a 
—Belle Boyd, it 
pted the profession of the stage. 
red, notorious as a Confederate 


m. ae eat ne rreny & between the Czar and 
- revolutionary nobles at Moscow is attracting the atten- 
the brain and facial nerve, with the organic nerves in the tion ester burope, and s Journalist declares that the 
é . the present time the most care-laden 
beats Dr. Johnson’s celebrated definition of “ network, ne ay he -~ y The Russian Government, in addition to 
“ anything reticulated or decussated at =a a its — s name, te comadins with a formidable con- 
spiracy just brought to t very heort of Siberia. The 
At Ubida, not long since, an ele- a , in the eyes of the authorities, is that the 
cannot be trusted. They still believe in their 
servants, as mistakingly, perhaps, as in the correspond- 
y ing case beyond the Caucasus ; but they find to their conster- 
Walsingham at their seat at Merton, in Norfolk, with a visit. nation thet the Poise, on whom the bee Rm pote 
familiar with the subject, “ will 
ering how many subjugated 
ced rivates in the armi of th Cas d 
sentenced to serve as p' ¢ armies of the Czar, an 
latest statistics would seem to infer. There is a falling off of} siationed on the rudest frontier of his Asiatic Empire: and 
de corps in that as in e other 
army? But for the military element, the affair wou 
been treated as a plot for the 




































dé Grollier, at the age of ninety. ‘This lady was daugh- 
ter of the famous Prime Minister of Louis XV., the Due de 
Choiseul.—From Rome the death is d of Dr. Kamolino, 
nephew of Mad Letitia R lino, mother of the Bonapartes. 

was a pensioner of the imperial crown.—In Paris, M. 
Louis Huart, chief editor of the Charivari, and one of the indefatiga- 
ble three (himeelf, Taxile Delord and Clement Caraguel) who for 
many years exclusively furnished the wit and humour of that 
paper. 
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Appoiutments. 


Lord Augustus W. F. Loftus, now H. M. Minister at Munich, to 
be Ambassador at Berlin, in succession to Lord Napier.—8ir 
Henry F. Howard, Minister to Hanover, to be Minister at Munich. 
—Mr. C. Palmer Philli 


, of the Chancery Bar, to be Secretary to 
the Commissioners in 


upacy. 

Army. 

The left wing of the 17th Regiment has arrived at Halifax, 
N.8., from Jamaica, in H.M.S. Galatea.——The First Battalion 
of the 60th Rifles is expected at Halifax, from Dublin, by the 
troop-ship Zamar.——Cornet Watkins, of the 18th Hussars, 
has been sentenced to four days’ imprisonment, and fined 
1,200r. (£120), by the High Court at Madras, for assaulting the 
editor of the Bangalore Herald.——Lord Henry Butler bas 
been placed on the list for a commission in the ist Life 
Guards, in which regiment his brother, the Marquis of Or- 
monde, is serving ——According to a calculation made vy a 
writer in the Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris, of which 
a head clerk of the Public Works Department is manager, 
the total nominal strength of the armies of Europe is 4,735,782 
men, or, for a population of 372,000,000, one soldier to about 
75 inhabitants. At the minimum cost of 600f. per man, the 
total would be 2,841,469,200f. 


to 


Navy. 


Tue Great Hercutes Tarort.—On Thursday last the 
Hercules target was again tested at Shoeburyness to show its 
wer of resistance to the most powerful artillery yet known. 

t will be remembered that in June of this year the same tar- 
get was subjected to the fire of three Armstrong 300-pounders 
or 12-ton guns, fired with 300Ib. rifled projectiles and charges 
of 45%., 55lb., and 60lb. of powder, when it proved quite im- 
le by any single shot. On the present occasion the 
-pounder Armstrong, or 22-ton gun, was brought against 

it at 700 yarus’ range, with rifled projectiles of trom about 
575lb. to 585ib. weight, and with charges of 100lb. of powder 
altogether unprecedented in any rifled gun. Ex- 

cept w two shots have struck rather near together, the 
target is still victorious. Of course it is not proposed to coat 
an entire vessel with such a mass of iron and wood as consti- 
tutes the Hercules —~ The following short officia! ce- 
scription will at once dismiss this idea :—“* The lower half of 
the Hercules target is faced with Sin. iron, the upper with 
9in. iron; bebind both is 12 inches of horizontal timber di- 
vided by four horizortal plates, then a skin consisting of 2 3-4 
in. plates, the whole being secured to the ribs, which are 10 
in. deep, filled in between with vertical timber. Behind the 
ribs are two linings of horizontal timber 18in. deep, not bolted, 
but confined by 7in. iron ribs inside all.” There is, of course, 
another three-quarter iron skia within the innermost wood 
ons up the total thickness of the target to more 
than It is usly proposed to protect the water-line of 
a ship, to be called the Hercules, in this manner, leaving the 
nder of ber sides as vulnerable as those of our ordinary 
ironclads, and the plan, if practicable, is undoubtedly of the 


have 
greatest merit and importance. 
of Poles by way of|™ 4) seven rounds were fired on Thursday from the 
tionary amation, | §00-pounder. The first of these was a steel rifled shot of 
and punishment at 





Ovituary. 


ing W 
a ay 


Jobn 


pulled down, to make room for a new street, A Lion, armo- | used to calculate his age. He 


rial emblem of the Percies, has long surmounted their fine | to Dr. Bayfield, 
town house. Punch makes this animal serve as a hint to| and the 
tardy Sir Edwin Landseer, a supposed letter from the former | Woodhall 

these worcs: ‘“‘Iam attached to the locality, and | he was keeping 











same to Mr. E. W. Manby 
2 or or immediate! 


illiam 


k Gordon Hally 


UND! AN VENTEEN YEARS OLp.—John 
A petition is be- Naylor, of Hilgay, died Oct. 30, supposed to be 110 by his 


P repression pu 
once putin force by the authorities. Russia, like Austri 
ey. P *, 
the | Pays eavily in this way for the existence in her bosom of 
these conflicting nationalities. 


Lavy Avevseta G. Hatiyrsurton.—We have to announce 
ugusta Gordon Hallyburton, only sur- 
V., by Mrs. Jor- 

ly was born Nov. 20, 1803. 
July, 1827, Hon. John Kennedy 
arch, 1831; and, secondly, 24th 
Frederic 


uis of Huntley, by Catheri 
Charles J Bart. ia 


Her 
last at Hallyburton House, Cou 
Dee. 11, < 


ouse, in the Strand, London, is to be| which is dated the same month (May) as that from which he 


friend) at 
y before 1794. In 1811 
Crown, at Downham ; in 1821 th 


i 












5751b. weight, fired with a ch of 100lb. This shot left 
the gun with a velocity of 1, per second, and struck the 
at 700 yards’ with a velocity of ees 
itself completely, breaking the rib of the ship immediately in 
wake of the blow, and snapping off i e number of 
The second round was 
a repetition of the first, and, except that the shot deflected a 
litte upwards, owing to its having struck where the target re- 
ceived the extra support due to the deck of the veasel, the re- 
sult was nearly the same. After this a chilled iron Palliser 
shot of 580lb. weight, fired with the same charge from the 
same gan. struck target. with 1,330ft. Seger and close to 
the h wre hanna Sone The effect uced 
very great. The inner skin and ribs of the 
were torn asunder and a gre&t quantity of the pieces of 
the shot were forced through as langrage, into the ship. A third 
shot of chilled iron struck the same 8 in. plate fairly, 
penetrated it completely, and | in the backing, cracking 
slate, bosaking up to 8 eustenn exteuh but etieting very 
ate, t up to a serious extent, ing very 
Rute penetration.—Except with the Palisser shot, the present 
form of which has alwsys proved unfavourable for accuracy, 
the — remarkably well both on this occasion and on 
the y previous, when it was tested with the same 
enormous of 100lb. for accuracy and initial and ter- 
t | minal velocities. The very high velocity given to the 580ib. 
projectiles, varying from 1,420ft. to 1.4608 per secoud, accor- 
am mache veel me he my windage, shows also that the gun 
powder both did their fall duty.—Zimes, 9th inst. 


feat 


moreover I am an industrious Lion, willing to make bYinself|and Dragon, at Hilgay; and about 1825 retired to live on a} The Ariadne, 26, is ordered to be got ready for the pennant, 
generally useful. The Nelsun Column has at present Four | small of his Own in that village, and in which he pn Dy tay od ye he @ 26, returned 
vacancies for Lions. Would you use your interest with Sir | died was always « smart, clean, active man, and constant | t6 Halifax, from Jamaica, and sailed for home on the 17th 
E. L. to get one of these assigned,” &c. tenor | in takiag his walk up to October, 1860, on emp ae inst. She had on board the crew of the , 6, lost at 
singer, Tom Hobler, an lishman with a German forced to content himself with a short one to and the| Cape Haytien. The Galatea took part in the subsequent 
appears to be creeping up into It is cottage of s neighbour, with whom he sat down and chatted. | operations at that place.——-The Royalist, 11, trom Holifax 
has broken out in the Jardin d’Acclimata-| From this time he was confined to the house, but nc¢ to his | for Bermuda, had a very boisterous She sailed on 
tion of Paris, whitber it was brought eS ee Bone in his chair for some portion of the| the 24th ult. and arrived at Bermuda on the 3rd inst. The 
imported from London. These two gazelles died of dis-| day, until one day in June, 1864, when he did so for the last| Aurera, 39, was only five days running down the same 
ease, having first communicated it to six yaks or zebras,| time, and talked with his on, Who had come to see course.—The Kiel works, which are to make Prussia a 
Cee ae te Chenice Mentiehe Poudannt in deep} him. He had the faculties of his mind until within six weeks naval power, are being pushed forward with haste-—— 
————Sir Charles President of Royal} of his death, in 1868 asking Mr. Canon Wray, of Manchester, has been ted Commandant of 
y, js extremely. il, at Fien—————-Swansen, half after the of the parish and hie wife and children. |the Woolwich Division of Royal v. Major-Gen. 
hidden beneath its pestiferous pall of oopper-smoke, has April, 1865, he much affection for one of his/ Philips, deceased. 
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New Publications. 


It may be late, but it is not too late, we hope, to call atten- 
tion to one of the most dainty and fantastic gift-books that 


the n has brought forth. It is a London work—from the flag-stone was long shown as his monument, which, however, 


enterprising house, both here and there, of George Routledge 
and Sons—and its title smacks of the quaintness that is not 
its least charm. It is called A Rownd of Days; and is so 
called because the original short poems, whereof its text is 
made up, are diversified in tone and subject, alternately grave 
and gay. Now Tom Hood is plaintively graceful ; now Frede- 
rick Locker gives you a laughing couplet; now Jean Ingelow 
mingles profound knowledge of life with her rare flights of 
imagination ; now Allingham trolls out a sea song, not devoid 
of the flavour of salt. Love, however, ever old and ever new, 
seems most fitly and seasonably to have had prominent place 
in this joint production of painters and rhymsters—and long 
may it be ere the sweet theme is ejected from poem and 
picture, from fiction and from life itself! It may be a melan- 
choly truth, that the Genius of Dry Goods has wholly driven 
Cupid from the most fashionable drawing-rooms of New 
York, and that our young men now gaze upon the marvels of 
millinery, in such ecstatic wonder as their fathers bestowed 
upon bright eyes and rounded forms. What then? Let 


youth be fascinated by Mrs. Omnium’s lace, or grow eloquent “ Idyls and Lyrics of Inverburn.” Neither of the volumes had 


over the cost of Mrs. Premium’s trimmings; the world, even 
the town, is not all made up of wearers and admirers of purple 
and fine linen. And so, to go back to the book before us, we 
should add that Art has laboured herein, to the extent of 
seventy engravings, cutin wood by those master-gravers the 
Brothers Dalziel, from drawings specially made for them. 
These illustrations may, for the most part, be designated as 
belonging more or less to the school that affects a certain 
medieval manner; nor reed we remind our readers that this 
manner is not to our liking. Yet there is prodigious power 
and suggestiveness in some of its renderings, as here 
exhibited. We would especially single out, as stamped 
with fanciful beauty, and unique in their way, some 
half dozen that may well be dwelt upon by the purchaser, 
though we have no space for enlarging upon their individual 
merits. Look well, we say, at Mr. Worth’s “ Home Pond ;” 
at Mr. Walker’s “Spring Days,” in “The Seasons ;” at Mr. 
Hovughton’s second and smaller illustration of Dora Green- 
well’s “A Life in a Year;” at Mr. E. Dalziel’s two gems in 
“ The Silent Pool ;” at “The Morn of Love” by Paul Gray, 
though it invites a smile in the first instance; and finally at 
Mr. T. Daiziel’s “ Wajerwraith.”—We conclude our commen- 
dation, as we ought to have commenced it, by mentioning 
that the fair inside of this quarto is put up in a cloth binding 
of varied colours, that holds the eye entranced. . Let this 
“ Round of Days” go its round! 


The firm above-named sends us also a new edition of their 
useful and well-known biographical dictionary, entitled Men 
of the Time. It is enlarged and brought down to the present 
period, and furthermore improved by the addition of a classi- 
fled Index. 


Mr. H. A. Brown, the managing agent, in this city, of the 
London Printing and Publishing Company, has just published, 
in a single stout volume, the Dramatic Works of Shakapeare, 
with an introduction by Thomas Bowdier, and glossurial 
notes from the edition of 1803. The text is printed in clear, 
though small type, and on good paper; and the volume is 
illustrated with unpretending [steel-plate engravings.—The 
same publisher has brought out, in a correspondingly bulky 
volume, a Natural History of the Inanimate Oreation—con- 
stituting a kind of appendix to the valuable work known as 
“ Orr’s Circle of the Sciences.” The new volume is designed 
to supply the student with a comprehensive account of the 
present condition, and probable early history, of the external 
crust of the earth, a succinct view of its vegetable productions, 
and of the heavenly bodies and their movements, and of a 
mospherical phenomena. Five learned authors have pro- 
duced these learned pages—which we conscientiously com- 
mend, as full of useful knowledge, simply set do wn, and suita- 
bly illustrated by wood-cuts. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have lately contributed to the 
department of useful knowledge An Explanatory and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. Its au- 
thor is Mr, William A. Wheeler, whose design—herein most 
successfully accomplished—was to garner up, within a brief 
campass, all the information most desirable to general readers, 
respecting the allusions which occur, in modera literature, to 
noted fictitious persons and places. We need not point out 
the felicity of the idea. A motto, chosen from De Quincey 
gives emphasis and explanation to the volume; “As people 

read nothing in these days that is more than forty-eight hours 
old, I am daily admonished that allusions, the most obvious, 
to anything in the rear of our own time, need explanation.” 
Acting upon this hint, Mr. Wheeler has ransacked literature 
for points requiring explanation, and has, in ell cases, ex- 
plained them tersely and truly—so far as we have been ena- 
bled to judge, in a hasty but most agreeable examination 
of bis volume. Here are a few specimens :—* Mrs. 
Grundy: A person frequently referred to in Mor- 
ton’s comedy, ‘Speed the Plough, “but not intro- 





duced as one of the dramatis persone. The solicitude | imaction to which long habit may bring human energy and 


of Dame Ashfield, in the play, as to what will Mrs. 


Grundy say, bas given the latter great celebrity, the interroga-| “ The Fifteen 


tory having acquired a proverbial currency.”—* Old Man Elo- 
quent: An expression made use of by Milton, in his tenth 


tive personage celebrated in the legendary literature of England. 


of the United States."—“ Tom Thumb : The name of s dimuni- 
He is said to have been buried at Lincoln, where a little blue 


has been displaced and lost.”—These, culled at random, 
will suffice to indicate the character and suggest the 
utility of the’work. It does not neglect mythology, nor 
history, albeit its principal concern is with fiction. We trus 
it will find its way into the companionship of all readere—for 
it is universally needed. 

The same publishers have sent forth a story for the young, 
called Winning his Way, by Charles Carleton Coffin. It re- 
lates, partially, to the late Civil War, and will thus find favour 
with such persons as think that war stories are sui table food 
for the infant mind. We are not of that number. 

A beautiful little volume comes to us from Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, containing the poetical works of 
Robert Buchanan. It is entitled, simply, Poems, and it in. 
cludes Undertones, Idyls and Legends of Inverburn, and speci- 
mens of London Idyls. Our readers will require no word of 
introduction to this delightful book. In the Albion of Sep- 
tember 9, 1865, we published a long extract from “ Under- 
tones,” together with a notice, incorporating portions of the 


then appeared in the United States. Both may now be pro- 
cured—and ought to be procured—by all lovers of poetry.- 
Mr. Buchanan is one of the best of the younger British Poets, 
and is also—as may be seen in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review—an extremely good writer of prose. 


ELEN eee 
ANOTHER POET. 


The Atheneum thus reviews “Brother Fabian’s Manuv- 
script’ and other novelties in verse, by Mr. Sebastian 
Evans. 


These poems may undoubtedly claim the merit of fresh and 
vigorous expression. The somewhat rough swing of the 
verse is, indeed, at first a little startling, as where, for in- 
stance, we read that 


John, translated to the archbishopric 
From ty, himself as slippery as an eel, 
Wriggled right busily in the Church’s mud; 
but there isan impulsive life in the narrative that reconciles us 
to the freaks of the metre, just as a lively morning, with its 
breezy sallies and dappled lights, may atone to a traveller for 
frequent jolts on a ay | le 
“ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript” consists of such legends, 
spiritual and secular, as a learned monk of his day might 
think worthy of preservation. This treasure, which in the 
year 1497 belongs to the Prioress of St. Wigbald’s, is coveted 
by her neighbour, the Abbot of St. Werewulf’s, Nothing in 
the “ Manuscript” is better in iis way than the introduction, 
which tells how the Abbot at length obtained it from the 
Prioress. Randal, her scape; nephew, is caught in the 
act of poaching a@pet luce, which had for years thriven in a 
pool near the nunnery, under her s protection. For 
this offence the Abbot threatens Randal with terrible penal- 
ties; while the food Prioress, who loves her nephew even 
more than her pike, is fain to win his forgiveness from the 
Abbot by the bribe of “ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript.” Ran- 
dal’s method of angling for the pike shows the dreadful cha- 
racteristics of the human biped in the stage of boyhood, and 
the inability of even monastic discipline to modify his passion 
for mischief. The ingenious youth, having baited his hook 
with gudgeon, attaches it to the left leg of a gander, and drives 
the unbappy fowl into the pool. Quickly does our pike seize 
the bait, and between fish and bird ensues a struggle which is 
thus graphically described :— 


Gabbling and plashing half across the pool, 

A fleet of goose down scudding in his wake, 
Wreatles the gander, straining web and wing— 
Suddenly halte—a charm-wrecked argosy 
Dreamily foundering in enchanted dee 
The fea ery poop half tugged beneath the waves 
By alive anchor. Up he flaps again. 

Like a mad trampler in a vintage-vat, 

Churning the ripples into foam, his head 

Now ducking fruitlessly beneath the surge, 

Now lifted cackling his r to Heaven! 

A lull !—sir John ta sulky. Randal’s bird 
Now prematurely jubilant, as before 

Despairing par wet wags his tail 

And prunes his ruffied pinions, gabbling low 
The while a ditty of gracious seif-applause. 


Again the poop bobs under !—Off he starts, 
The craziest he of 7 lunatics, 
der d t U 


A gan P i earth, 
Itself fast shuddering into chaos, holds 
But one thing certain, that the pool’s bewitched ! 
Within the unhollowed banks weird sorcery lurks 
Fatal to the goose-kind! With a spooming plunge 
That trails his torturer victim in his wake 
He wrestles shoreward, paddling piteously 
With impotent neck cutstretehen Deyend the marge, 
So freely near, so inaccessible, 
With that lithe fiend still jerking at his leg : 
Till Randal conscious of the coming Dame, 

ed neck at once 


Clutching the chance and outstret 
With his t hand, falls flat, aud with his left 
Gropes for his pike-line in the muddy ooze, 
Unmoors the hapless proxy of his rod, 

And lands Sir John in triumph. 


The whole of this introduction shows corresponding spirit 
and character. In the dislike of Abbot Blaize to be roused 
from his cloistered ease by the zeal of the new Archbishop— 
in his gradual subsidence into quiet, made acceptable by 
draughts of peppermint and the more substantial refection of 

—— larded quails, 

With a half-stoup of egg-whip hypocras— 
and in the affection, else objectless, which poor Prioress 
oa ‘wastes upon her pike, we have a hate! ay ad of 
the old “ retigious house’—a glimpse of that sm , dreamy 


Ps, 





ope. 
“The Three Kings of Cologne,” “ Judas Iscariot’s Paradise,” 
i Days of Judgment,” are titles which sufficiently 
indicate the class of Church legends contained in the “ Manu- 





even execution, 
] “ Judas Iscariot’s the best; but it is difficult to 
America, to John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), sixth President | quote from it without impairing the effect. From 


“ Manuseri 


.| of about equal area, is situated im 


script.” Passages in all of them show the writer's powers of | pipes. 
sonnet, in allusion to Isocrates, and very generally applied, in description. For its quaint —- and 


teen Days of Judgment” we could cite striking lines ; but the 
composition is careless on the whole, the rushing octosyllabic 
line having, we think, betrayed the writer into haste and 
wordiness, Asa relief to the ecclesiastical traditions of the 

” we have an old romance or two, such as“ The 
Death and Burial of .Robin Hood” and “Charlemagne’s 
Daughter.” The latter piece, though too long, has here and 
there a vivid minuteness of detail and a glowing but delicate 
passion which remind us of some poems of Keats. 

Quitting “ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript,” we pass to one of 
the miscellaneous poems, “ Harvest Home,” in which Mr. 
Evans rouses us with a thoroughly English strain—a strain 
played now and then a little out of tune, but overflowing with 

lee and animation, as witness the dance led by the Harvest 
ueen and ber partner, with its merry infection :— 
He claps his hands. Now, twanging, braying, 
You tuning fiddlers, fall to playing ! 
Scrape it, fiddlers! foot it, dancers ! 
See how heel to fiddle answers ! 
Foot it, shuffling, shifting places 
wn the avenue of faces: 
naps shuffling, in and out, 
Up and down and round about: 
Whirling skirts and ribbons streaming, 
Neat-laced ankles trimly gleaming, 
Corduroys all shaking, reeling, 
Hobnailed boot-soles toeing, heeling, 
Stamping, shuffling all in line, 
Treading out the tune like wine. 
Foot it, foot it! Sbake your leather! 
Foot it featly down together! 


Look you here, how little Lizzie, 
All her curly pate dance-dizzy, 
Hides it in her pinafore 
As she dances at the door, 

Dances to herself and sings, 
Clapping chubby arms for wings. 


Look, too, even the elders watching 

Find the dancers’ trenzy catching : 

With her sticks, see, Master’s mother 

Rests on one—beats time with t’other. 

While the Grand-dad, standing by her, 

Warming with his — fire, 

Steps aside to Little Liz, 

Takes ber chubby hand in his, 

Four with fourscore hand in hand, 

Briskly joins the donsing band, 

And, though Curly-pate looks gravely, 

Makes believe to toot it bravely. 
There are one or two didactic poems in the book; but we 
do not greatly care for Mr. Evans us a poetical moralist. He 
is prone in that character to couch his meaning in allegory, 
and the result, ss in his “ Christmas Dream,” “s vague and 
as The day of allegory, indeed, is over, and it is 
ound that the best teaching of poetry—whenever poetry ad- 
mits of teaching—is the suggestiveness that naturally flows 
out of it. So far Mr. Evans chiefly succeeds in painting ex- 
vernal nature and the humours of men. But even should he 
confine himeelf to these tasks, his powers are well worth culti- 
vating. A second series of his poems will probably be free from 
such gross blemishes as the separation of articles, pronouns, 
or adjectives from the nouns to which they refer by placing 
the former at the end of a line and the latter at the beginning 
of the ensuing one, tffus :— 
Beautiful bright as a 
Child of the Faeries, 
Sadly he lays his 
Bride and ber little one. 


Not only, we trust, will flaws of this kind disappear, but 
that the writer will acquire for his faculty of expression the 
compactness and melody which, in many cases, it still needs. 
—->__—_ 


WATER FOR LONDON. 


The difficulty of supplying three millions of people with 
water for daily use has become considerable. A Mr. Bateman, a 
civil engineer, proposes bringing it 170 miles, and has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject. The project is thus reviewed 
by The Builder :-— : 


The supply of water to the metropolis from the sources of 
the Severn in a mountainous district of Wales, considering 
the population and resources of the metropolis, is not one whit 
more vast or 'y & scheme, relatively speaking, than the 
supply of Glasgow trom the highland district of Loch Katrine, 
or of Liverpool from Rivington Pike. One of the districts 
whence Mr. Bateman proposes to supply London, comprises 
an area of 66,000 a little to the east of the range of 
mountains, of which C: Idris and Arran Mowddy, in North 
Wales, are the highest summits, respectively of 2,914 ft. and 
2,979 ft. in height and forms the drai ground of the 
rivers Banw and Vyrnowy, which join the Severn about half 
way betwixt Welshpool and Shrewsbury. The other district, 
Plynlimmon, 2,500 ft. in heigh ry~ ig AY 
, eight, and forms t r 

ground of the upper portion of the River Severn jrape. 
Should the scheme be realised, the discharge-pipes of the 
lowest reservoir in each of these districts will be placed at an 
elevation of about 450 {t. above the level of Trinity high-water 


mark. 

The water will be conducted by separate aqueducts of 19 
miles and 214 miles in length respectively, to enue of junc- 
tion near Marten Mere, a little to the north-east of the town 
of fone ey from whence the joint volume of water will 
be conducted by a common aqueduct, crossing the River Se- 
vern close to the town of Bridgnorth, and passing near to, or 
within a few miles of, Stourbridge, oma Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwick, er, Buckingham, “peney See 
Berkhampstead, and Watiord, to the high land near ore, 
where extensive service-reservoirs must be constructed, which 
will be at an elevation of at least 250 ft. above Trinity high- 
water mark. From these reservoirs the water will be de- 
livered to the city at “ high pressure” and under the “ constant 
supply” system. The length of the common aqueduct will be 
152 — and it will be capable of conveying 220,000,000 
gallons of water per day. The total distance from the lowest 
reservoir on the Vyrnwy will be 171 and the total dis 
tance from the reservoirs on the Severn will be 173} miles, to 
which must be added the length of piping from the service 
reservoirs to London, about 10 ate making the total dis- 
tance 183 miles. From the reservoirs to Brid the aque- 
duct will be carried through the successive —— of mountain 
which it will encounter, > by tun: rs in the same 
manner as the aqueduct och Katrine to laagow. At 
Bridgnorth it will have to cross the Severn by inverted syphon 

a comparatively country— 
uct or tunnel, where it is necessary to 





“ The Fif- 


Thence, 
partly by covered 

the water contamination—partly by open aque- 
Doct, where the country is favourable for such construction — 
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curiosities to the British Museum. When he reached the interior 
the small-pox broke out among the natives ; as they considered 
that he and his party had brought the disease among them, dis- 
sensions followed. M. Du Chaiilu had encountered great difficul- 
ties, but he (the speaker) was not yet well informed as to their 
nature. However, he had received a telegram from M. Du 
Chaillu from Falmouth, saying that he had been obliged to fight 
his way back to the coast, but that he had managed to save his 
astronomical instruments and observations. 








and partly by syphon 
rivers Stour, Avon an 

The works will be simple in their construction, prese 
no difficulties of an engineering character. No embankment 
of a reservoir will be more than 80 feet in height, and they 
will be placed in situations either where hard impervious 
clay, or the solid rock of the Silurian formation, afford the 
means of making perfectly safe and water-tight reservoirs. 
One of these reservoirs on the River Varnwy will, by an em- 
bankment of 76 ft. in heigtt, form a lake of five miles in length, 
and will contain 1,089,009,000 cubic feet. A 
River Banw, by an embankment of 80 feet in height, will 
form a lake of four miles in length, and contain 940, 
cubic feet; and a third in the same district, 
ment of similar height, will contain 732,000, 
t the reservoirs on the Severn will be one which, by 
ankment of 75 ft. in height, 
cubic feet—this single reservoir being 50 per cent. greater than 
the available water in Loch Katrine. 

The surveys by which these facts were ascertained were 
made soon after the completion of the G 
in the autumn of 1860 and in the spring and sammer of 1862, 
and the probable cost of the works, Mr. Bateman informs us, 
has been carefully estimated. 

“Each branch of the works, down to the junction of their 
respective aqueducts, will cost in round numbers £1,100,000 ; 
and the main aqueduct from thence to London, including ser- 
vice reservoirs equal to ten days’ supply of 200,000,000 gallons 
per day, or twenty days’ of half this quantity, will cost in 
round numbers £6,400,000—making 
These estimates include the cost of connecting the service 
reservoirs with the main pipes of the existing waterworks and 
14 per cent. for contingencies upon the whole estimated cost 
of works, land, and piping; but the piping provided across 
the valleys of the main aqueduct is only on a scale of 
120,000,000 gallons per day, as it can be added to from time to 
time as the demand increases. So also-it would be unneces- 
sary to construct the reservoirs on more than one branch of 
the works in the first instance, by which the 
£1,100,000 might be postponed until it was req 

The quality ot the water as taken from the streams in dry 
weather is stated to be under 2° of hardness, averaging in fact, 
according to the analysis of the late Dr. R. D. Thomson, 
F.R&S., 1°6° only, the average amount cf urganic impurity 
being 1:35 grs. per gallon. 

The amount of the estimate need not startle the public, for 
it is not more, as we have said, in proportion either to the 
quantity of water to be obtained, or the ability ot the inhabi- 
tants to pay for it, than has been expended in Glasgow, Man- 

verpool, and many other towns, while it is far 
jonal cost incurred by many towns which 


ipes where it crosses the valleys of the | be, is any better now than when the 
We wouder, moreover, that 
take the trouble to transmit such gibberish by their wires, for 
easily concocted at the place where it is 
said to be received. We wonder, likewise, if a jury would 


he could prove that 


of course it could be 


ve a plaintiff any damages, 

e in some way had been injured by 
sage in transmission by the telegraph. 
ace, if the sender of a message could recover the sum 
paid for it, in case of its being made completely unintelligible, - 
either by imperfect transit thro Pickines From Punca’s TasLe TaLx.—I write with a 
uill, and I suppose that I shall finish the chapter with 
have never had metallic pen that came into tune 
with the varying temperament of genius. It is not in the na- 
ou dash through a fiery dialogue in another 
mood than that in which you polish an epigram into a dia- 
mond. A bit of metal recognises no nonsense of that kind. 
Sometimes I applaud myself, at the end of 
wild labyrinthine twiddle. 
levity, splashes the ink and tears the paper. Keep your metal 
to state that you have a large account to make up next Tues- 
day, or to rebuke your relation for dunning for money—tbe 
goose-quill of nature is for the bard, the satirist, and the lover. 


We wonder, too, that people 
should submit to pay for messages beforehand, when so many 
are miscarried, delayed, or made illegible, and thereb 
dered useless by the time when they arrive. And, fi 
wonder that any one sbould place the least reliance on a tele- 
gram, seeing that for “ East” is often substituted “ West,” and 
that when Mr. Brown at Beyrout, or Mr. Jones at Jericho, 

F Street, “Send me three-and-twenty 
volumes of your admirable Punch,” the message is transmo- 
grified into some such balderdash as, “ Lend me tea in plenty 
columns if you Admiral pauach !"— Punch 


will contain 2,230,000,000 


a 





— 


A Simpie Sucerstion.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
American suggests a new way to clear a boat of water without 
bailing. He says: “If you have a boat that leaks badly, and 
it is in a strong current, or if you are towing it up stream, all 
t dry is this: Bore a hole through the 
of tin or iron, half round through 
it extend a few inches below the bottom of 
the water will run out without any labour. 
I think a ship at sea could be kept afloat if you could keep 
her going four miles per hour.” 


I seldom eat lunch. But if you like something nice in the 
middle of the day, take a fine oyster and wrap him in the thin 
nest jacket of the finest bacon—fasten with the tiniest silver 
Place him on a small pedestal of not very thin toast, 
and put him into a Dutch oven. Show him the fire—not too 
long—and eat him, multiplied, of course, by the power of 
your appetite. There be worse things. 


a total of £8,600,000. 


That is an irritating dodge of ourc and 
enemy, the Cabman—that asking you the way, to find out 
My answer is always sharp, short, 
and decisive, and usually starts him, at a hand gallop, on 
the directest route. 








whether you know town. 
A Spaniso Inn, Two Hunprep Years Aco.—A fair 
French countess, who was at Burgos in 1673, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of the period : “ When I would gu to rest I was led 
into a gallery full of bede, as you see in hospitals: I said 
this was ridiculous, and that, needing only four, what occasion 
was there for showing me forty, and to put me into such an open 
place to starve me? [ was answered, this was the best place in 
the house, and I must take up with it. 
made, when scarce was! laid down, but somebody knocked softly 
at the door; my women opened it, and were much surprised 
see the master and mistress, followed by a dozen of sorry 
creatures, and so clothed that they were half naked. 
curtain at the noise they made, and opened more mine eyes at 
the sight of this noble i 
and told me these were honest travellers, who were coming into 
the beds which remained empty. 
lieve you have lost your senses’-‘ I should have lost ’em, indeed,’ 
replied she, ‘should! let so many beds stand empty; either, 
Madam, you must pay for them, or these honest gentlemen must 
lie in them.’-—I cannot express my rage to you; I was in the mind 
to send for Don Fernando and my knights, who would have 
sooner made ‘em pass through the windows than through the 
But I considered this could not be done without some 
disturbance, and therefore I came to terms, and agreed to pay 
20d. for each bed; these illustrious Dons, or, to speak better, 
Tatterdemalions, who had the insolence to come into my rooms, 
made me several profound rever- 
e burst with laughter, 
my hostess’s trick to 


A cut in the Charivari made me laugh. A painter, who 
has sent a portrait to the Exhibition, is sternly addressing the 
ntleman who sat. “Ifthe jury reject my work, I swear to 
estroy both picture and original. You do not know how 
I caused my bed to be | Clevated are the feelings of a true artist.” 

I prefer the Scottish law phrases to ourown. I understand 
them perfectly. I learned them from Lord Deas, and I flat- 
ter me that I endeared myself to a Procurator-Fiscal by re- 
marking that if a panel was forisfamiliated for resetting aself- 
contained roup at the upset price of the feu, averments would 
not be awanting to show that your colligation was libelled, 
and the outcome would be presently fugitated. 





ess drew near to me, 
‘ How, lie here ?” said I; ‘I be- 


A Conrractor Svgs THE GOVERNMENT —The case of 
Churchward ©. the Queen came before the Court of Queen’s Bench 
This was a petition of right, the petitioner claim- 
ing £126,000 from the Crown as compensation for not carrying 
out a contract entered into by the commissioners for the convey- 

It may be recolle@ted that, on the 26th of 
April, 1859, the suppliant entered into a contract with the Post- 
office authorities to carry the mails between Dover and Calais and 
Dover and Ostend, at an annual subsidy of £18,000. 
tract was to last until 1870. 


New Rarway Briis.—The notices of intended applica- 
tion to Parliament for railway purposes in the session of 1866 
in number those of any pre- 
he number of notices issued is 
about 450 for 1866, as against 415 for 1865, 360 for 1864, and 
sections for new railways and works 
have just been deposited with the Board of Trade for 340 
bills. The powers sought in many of the notices for exten- 
sion of time to purchase land and e@uplete works, for devia- 
tions from authorised lines, increase of ¢apital, and entire 
abandonment of certain lines authorised in the two preceding 
sessions, testify to the haety mode In which many of them 
were designed, and the unsatisfactory nature of the inquiry 
Parliamentary committees. The enormous costs 
y those annual inquiries, and the uncertainty of 
tending to diminish the number of 
those applications, it is feared that they form the great in- 
ducement to lawyers, engineers, and others, to endeavour to 
swell the number every session. 
ways not yet commenced, and for others in the course of con- 
very numerous, aud ought to at- 
‘arliament. The Post says that 
the railway bills, of which notice has been given, would re- 
ire £100,000,000 sterling for their completion. In the mean- 
deposits absurbs a considerable 
amount of stock or Exchequer Bills. The stock deposited last 
year was £7,000,000.— Liverpool paper, 9th inst. 


Jounson AND Jos#va.—When Mr. Johnson succeeded to 
lency ata great meeting held in the city of New 
ke of the relation which 
. He seid Abraham 


are very numerous, exceedin 
cecing session since 1846. 


280 for 1863. Plans an 


immediately withdrew, havin 
ences. The next morning I thought to h 
though it was at my cost, when I discove 
ruin me, For you must know,in the first place, that these pre- 
tended travellers were their neighbours, and that they are ac- 
customed to this stratagem, when they see strangers. 
not recount this little accident to you, did it not serve to give 
you some insight into the humour of this natioff.” 


The suppliant continued to carry 
them until the 20th of June, 1863, when Parliament disapproved 
of the contract and refused to carry it out, 
sum of £126,000 as compensation for the injury done him by 
terminating the contract before its time. 
pleaded to the claim of the applicant, to which pleas Sir H. 
Cairns demurred, and the Attorney-General demurred to Sir H. 
Judgment has been given for the Crown in 
this case, on the ground that it was a condition of the contract 
that Parliament should provide the money, which P: 


He now claimed the 


The Attorney General 





Tue Craque Crigue m Parts.—The Tribunal of Com- 
merce of Paris has just given judgment in two actions, in 
which M. Mare Fournier, director of the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre, and M. Goudchou, chief of the claque at the same 

were in turns plaintiff and defendant. In April, 
. Goudchou became leader of the cl 
St. Martin Theatre, and at the same time m 
M. Fournier of 40,000 francs, now reduced to 35,500 francs 
the payment of 7,500 franca. This contract was renewed 
three years and « half in December of the same year, when 
M. Fournier agreed to give M. Goudchou daily, for the sum of 
10,000 francs a year,a number of tickets 
and also made a verbal 
daily for the admission of theclaque. In 
‘ournier refused any longer to give 
Goulchou these 80 tickets, on the ground that no such stipu- 
lation was contaived in their contract, and that the giving of 
them was an immoral act which the law would not san 
As Goudchou persisted in clainting the 80 tickets, the obtain- 
ing of which was his principal motive for agreeing to pay 
10,000 francs a year for the others, M. Fournier declined to 
retain his services, dismissed him without paying the 32,500 

another leader of the claque. M. 

the present action, demanding 
ns, or else that the 32,500 francs 
should be at once repaid to him, without waiting for the terms 
stipulated in the —— for the breach of w 


Bills for extension of rail- 





Rariroaps ry France.—The total length of railroad in 
operation, January 1, 1865, was 8,113 miles, and concesmons 
for 3,304 miles, making a total of 12,417 
and projected. The amount of 

actually expended on these enterprises to date was 
000,000, and there remained to be expended on the 
reads in progress and projected an additional sum of 

70,000,000, which makes a total of $1,870,000,000, or about 
150,000 per mile. The tunnels on all the railroads of the 
mpire are 366 in number, and would, if combined, measure 


Marseilles, on the Lyons Rai 


struction, are comparativel 


miles completed, in p 
me, the Parliamentary 





representing 54 francs 
it is that of the Nerthe, near 

d, which cost $2,100,000; 
same line cost $1,600,000, and that of 
Credo, between Lyons and Geneva $1,300,000. The entire 
the tunnels, bridges and viaducts on the various French 


York a well-known gentleman 
the new President bore to his p 
ncoln was our Moses, who had led us through the hard 
journey of the desert, but whose destiny it was to die on the 
very border of the Promised Land, within full sight of the 
But Mr. Johnson was our Joshua, 
who would take up the work, with even more sternness and 
vigor, where our Moses had left it—to 
conquer the Canaan lying before us. 
surmised, in certain quarters, that Mr. Johason has not 
uite the particular sort of Joshua that some peoyfle 
But it is clear that he hay proceeded towards the 
Promised Land in full accordance with the policy of his Bib- 
The Joshua of old, before attempting the 
of Jordan, sent forward two persons to s 
nd our Joshua, before taking the final plunge, has 
also dispatched three distinguishe:! persons to scout 
the South—Lieutenant-General Gran 
ard, and Major-General Car! Schurz. 
have now returned, and have made very interest! 
structive reports of what they saw. The only trouble is that 
these tidings do not all agree. General Grant is very well 
satisfied, indeed, with the condition of the South, and per- 
fectly agrees therein with Mr. Johnson. General !ioward 
is rather less confident, thinks affairs are a little dubious, 
but may yet be made to come out all 
General Schurz thinks Sou 
On these r rather, particularly on 
lent crosses Jordan, and 
llion is ended, the States reconstruc- 
Canaan attained. —. ¥. Army and Navy Journal. 


Canaan of restored Union. 





Tae Sr. Bernarp Doa.—About the 
de Meuthon built two ‘ hospitia, one on 
temple of Jupiter stood—constructing 
ruins of the temple ; the other on the road that | 
Grison Alps at Colonne Jou, so named from a calumn dedi- 
deity. The benevolent builder 
presided over both hospitia for forty years, and left to bis 
monks the duty of affording refuge to travellers, and searching 
for those who were lost in the’snow. St. Bern 
"| and that of his dog on the same panel is stil] in e 
to be a bloodhound. The H 
ds 7668 feet above the sea-level, and is un- 
doubtedly the highest inhabited spotin Europe. Nine months 
in the year the snow is thick on the ground, and in the very 
worst part of winter from fifteen hundred to twu thousand of 
the poor inhabitants of the low countries pass 
this inclement season all travellers from 


unish traitors and to 


Pe 962, Bernard 
ont Jovx, where a 
t has since been dimly 


she mm 


chou, in consequence, 


to be restored to his cated to the same 


ret 


livered to Goudchou, and 10,000 francs as 

venience caused oy the latter’s conduct. After hearing 
counsel for both parties, the tribunal decided that the treaty 
in question, being immoral, must be annulled, and at the same 


for tickets, with costs. As to Goud 
mediate return of the 32,500 francs (since reduced to 26, 
ment of another instalment), the tribunal 
or the plaintiff, with costs. The demand for 
8 was rejected in both actions. 


ug 
Major-General How. 
ese three forerunners 


the 2,500 francs claimed 
ou’s demand for the im- 


ete cage ame 





dog leads the way, for he 
can not Only discover the buried traveller by his marvellous 
powers of scent, but he can also to a certainty keep the track, 
in spite of snow-storms and bewildering drifts. The dogs 
have been used by the monks in these ways, and in no other, 
for years, aud they have acquired a well-deserved high repu- 
tation for perseverance, sasacity, and power of scent. 

The old breed died out many years ago, and we doubt 
whether the monks have possessed the present race of dogs 
more than forty or fifty years. 

About forty years ago, or a little more, ‘all their dogs and 
several servants were swept away by an avalanche; but two 
the monks had given away were returned to them, and 
breed preserved. Bernard 


Barry, 8 brindled-and-white one, saved the lives of 


Arnican Exploration.—At the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, on the 27th ult., Sir Roderick Murchison 
announced the failure of two African expeditions, in the 
success of which the society had a deep and heartfelt interest. 
dition of the Baron Van Derdecken, to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, from Zanzibar, where he intended to 
up one of the rivers, He fitted out the expedition’ entirely at 
ownexpense. He, it would be remembered, was the first to 
settle the point of the existence of a large snowy mountain in 
Africa, under the equator. The Baron has Jost both his steamers, 
and when last heard of was nearly dead himself. He had been 
fighting with the natives; one European and all the natives went 
down in the small steamer, and the doetor who accompanied the 


announces that the 





The first was the ex 

Tue Wonpens or tax Tececrarn.—The Electric Tele. 

gtaph is» wonderful invention! See, bere is a sample of the 

myriad useful messages }t flashes from the farthest regions to 
very doors, We copy it verbatim from the Times of Wed- 

nesday, November 29, where an 

it if he pleases, under the heading: 


By Te.zonarn rrom Gatie. Question United 
States treaty tim latms Pashiaky worse,”’ 

We wonder how many pounds sterlin 
charged for the transmission of this in 
We wonder, tees pd many of the readers of 


y sceptical reader may peruse 


When he arrived out he had to wait for instruments, 
not waste his time, siuce be sent gorillagand plenty of other 
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covered a man lost in a show-drift, and, being mistaken for a 
wolf, the poor fellow received a blow on the head, and “ i 
était oblige de mourir.” 

At the time we were the guests of the monks oy f possessed 
but three dogs—Barry, Pluto, and Pallas. The finest speci- 
men had goitre or bronchocele, and wore 8 mazzle, as he was 
of an uncertain disposition; and a very fine bitch was ex- 
pected soon to add to the strength of the company. Two 
dogs were placed out at some neighbouring hospice. We 

urchased a young dog at the Hotel des Alpes (on our way 

ome) from the proprietor; the mother had been procured 
from the hospice; the father was the fine specimen we had 
seen there. Subsequently we found him very intelligent and 
good-tempered ; he was very pleased to carry or fetch, and he 
appeared to have an excellent nose; but, alas! when near] 
twelve months old, like Barry “ il était obligé de mourir.” All 
these dogs were orange tawny; had white legs, flecked 
slightly with orange, whits belly, white collar round the neck ; 
the head remarkably fine, majestic, and full of character; 
the ears small, and set low ; the eyes deeply set, a crease 
between them, giving a mastiff character to the whole animal ; 
from the eyes half way down the face black, then suddenly 
white to the nose (which is black); the lips, which are pendu- 
lous, spotted with orange and black; the white above the 
nose is continued in a blaze or streak up the forehead, and 
extends in a narrow line down the poll, meeting the while 
collar round the neck. 

The monks begged us to observe this peculiar mark, and 
compared it to the badge of their order—a white band or tape, 
single behind, slit to pass over the neck, and the two ends 
tucked into the black dress in front at the waist. Some very 
fine specimens, however, are brindled instead of orange 
tawny, and many have no white in the face at all, nor down 
the poll. The coat, which appears to the casual observer 
hard and smooth, when closely examined proves to be very 
thick and fleecy, and is well suited to repel cold by retaining 
the animal heat. The tail is bushy, but carri nerally 
down between the hocks, and the gait or carriage of the dog 
muéh resembles the march of the lion. 

The character of the dog is majestic and important. He 
has that true nobility possessed by the highest type of New- 
foundland. The same thoughtful, observant eye, the wide 
brow, the muscular neck, the enormous neck, the enormous 
loin, and sinewy arms and thighs, and the large round arched 
feet and toes (“ pattes enormes” the monks called them), and 
that general intimation of power, and sense, and benevolence 
which no other domesticated animal possesses in the same 
compass.— The Field. 





Bic Eecs.—The moa’s egg, not having found a purchaser 
at a price adequate to its value in the eyes of the owner, is 
about to be reshipped to New Zealand. It may perhaps, be 
interesting torecall a few facts on the subject of gigantic birds’ 
eggs. In 1854, M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire exhibited to the 
French Academy some eggs of the epyornis,a bird which for- 
merly lived in Madagascar. The of these was 12°1 inches 
long and 118 inches wide. The smaller one was slightly less 
than this. The Museum d'Histoire Naturelle at Paris also 
contains two eggs, both of which are larger than the one re- 
cently put up for sale, the longer axis of which measures ten 
inches, and the shorter seven inches. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of M. de St. Hilaire’s paper, M. Valencien- 
nes stated its was quite impossible to judge of the size of a 
bird by the size ofits egg, and gave several instances in point. 
Mr. Strickland, in some “ Notices of the Dodo and ite kind- 
red,” published in the “ Annals of Natural he for Nov- 
ember, 1849, says that in the previous year a Mr. Dumarele, a 
highly respectable French merchant at Bourbon, saw 
at Port Leven, Madagascar, an enormous egg, which 
held “13 wine quart bottles of fluid’’ The natives 
stated that the egg was found in the jungle, and “ observed 
that such eggs were very, very rarely met with.” Mr. Strick- 
land appears to doubt this, but there seems no reason to do 
80. Allowing a pint and a half to each of the so-called 
“ quarts,” the egg would hold nineteen and a halt Now, 
the larger egg exhibited by M. de St. Hilaire held seventeen 
three-fourth pints, as he himself proved. The difference 1s 
not so very t. A word or two about the nests of such 
gigantic bir Captain Cook found on an island near the 
north-east coast of New Holland, a nest “ of a most enormous 
size. It was built with sticks on the ground, and was no less 
than 26 feet in circumference, and two feet eight inches high.” 
(Kerr's “Collection of Voyages and Travels,” xiii. 318). 
Captain Flinders found two smaller nests on the south-east 
coast of New Holland, in King George’s Bay. In his “ Voy- 
age, &c.” (London, 1818), he says: “They were built upon 
the ground, from which they rose above two feet, and were 
of vast circumference and great interior capacity; the 
branches of trees and other matter of which each nest was 

posed being enough to fill a cart.—TZhe Reader. 








Tae Friest Consvt Srrs to Miss Berry.—Bonaparte 
himself was in his undress consular uniform, but with silk stock- 
ings and small buckles. His hair is very dark, and cropped much 
shorter than it appears on any of his busts, and it does not lie 
well or smoothly on his head. He by no mears struck me as so 
little as I had heard him represented, and as, indeed, he appeared 
on horseback. His shoulders are broad, which gives his figure 
importance. His complexion, though pale and yellow, has not 
the appearance of ill health. His teeth are good, and his mouth, 
when speaking, as I saw him, in good humour, has a remarkable 
and uncommon expression of sweetness. Indeed, his whole coun- 
tenance, as I saw him in this circle, was more of complacence and of 
quiet intelligence than of any decided penetration and strong ex- 
pression whatever. The Man of the Parade and the Man of the 
Circle has left a totally different impression on my mind, and I 
ean hardly make the two countenances (one of which I saw so 
imperfectly) belong to the same person. His eyes are light grey, 
and he looks full in the face of the person to whom he speaks— 
to me alwaysa good sign. Yet, after all I have said of the 
sweetness of his countenance, I can readily believe what is said— 
that it is terrible and fire-darting when angry or greatly moved by 
any cause.— Miss Berry. 

An Op Story in New Foru.—We have good news for 
the pre-Raffaelites. There is some chance of their biag able 
to establish an illustrated organ, a daily paper if they please, 
which shall popularize their views by reproducing whatever 
sketches they may contribute to it, not only with perfect ac- 
curacy, but with the greater ease in praportion to the minute 
finish and detail of thedrawing. It has long been a complaint 
against wood engraving that an artist could never be sure that 
he would not find the most telling strokes of his pencil sim- 
ply omitted in the print; moreover, our artists have been con- 
stantly hampered by the necessity for simplifying their draw- 


ings in order to facilitate the process of engraving. There | is believed to have 


seems now to be every reason to hope that both these difficul- 


cost by one-half. Mr. Hitchcock, an American artist, has in- 
vented a process which may be thus described :-—The drawin 
is made with a finely pomnted paintbrush on a slab of so 


2s. to 7s. 6d.), according to the size of the drawing. The effect 
of this is to harden those parts of the chalk over which the 
brush passes to such an extent, that when the slab is lightly 
chiselled over with an instrument prepared for the purpose, 
the sketch is lett in distinct relief above the surface. A metal 
cast is then made from this by the ordinary electrotype pro- 
cess. The prints are then struck off, the artist thus 
made his own engraver, and without the ee of drawing 
in reverse. We have seen a sketch by Mr. Holman Hunt, 
most faithfully repr oduced by this process, and others may be 
seen at 16 Southamp ton Street, Strand.— London Spectator. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 885.—By M. Lamouroux. 
From the French Tourney of 1865. 
BLACK. 











| 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate ia 4 moves. 


SoLvuTion TO Prosiam No. 884. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to B5 ch 1. K to Q 4 (best) 
2. Rto Q eq ch 2. B or Kt covers 
3. Pto Kts 3. Any move. 
4& P or Kt mates. 





THE NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 


The Club was very pleasantly surprised, last week, by a visit 
from Mr. Bird, who is well known to be in the very foremost 
rank of English players. His stay in this city was brief; but the 
Club hopes to see him again, en return from journeyings else- 





where. We subjoin « game on Friday, tue inst., be- 
tween Captain Mackenzie (White) and Mr. Bird (Black). 
White. Black. White, Black. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 21 Pto K Kt3 pt 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 Bose eS PtoQKté 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBa 23 to Oe 25S es 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks P ¢MQtKB2 QteoQKt 
SPtQBS BtoQB4 2% QtoKB3 PtoK B4 
6 Castles aay 2 BtoQBs PtoQkKt5 
7PtoQ4 P tke 27 KttoK2 ‘—_ 
8 P tks P BtoQ Ets 28 P tks P P tks 
99m Be Geese SaEet P to K Kt4 
10 Bto Qs KttoK2 tt he R5 PtksR 
11 PtoKR3 Castles SL AtPtksP KtoR 
ttt. 1 KttoK EtS |% PtoK5 B to Q Kt4 
WQwQB2 PtoQBée 33 B tke P R tks 
14 KtoR2 PtoQBs5 34 Q tks R Q to K Kt3 
15 BtoK2 KttoK¢ soa? ‘=< 
16 Kt tks Kt P tks K 36 Rto K sq B tke Kt 
ITPtoKB4 BtoQ5 37 R tks B KttoQB5 
18 P tkeK P B tks P ch 38 Pt Q6 R to Q Kt eq 
19 BtoK Bé4 Btks Bch So RtoK seq KtoKkt2 
20 Rtks B QtoQB3 Resigns 





TRANSYLVANIA Wixk.—It makes one’s mouth water to read 
Mr. Boner’s description of the wines of Transylvania; would 
that we could them in London! A quart of good and 
palatable wine for fourpence! For sixpence you may drink 
wine as gery as sherry or Madeira. Well may the people 
be proud of their vintage. “I was astonished at its 
flavour,” says the traveller, “ its peculiarly pleasant freshness, 
and at the fire lurking within such liquid gold.” These wines 
got the first prize—the great gold medal—at the Vienna 
Exhibition; and Liebig, who was one of the tasting jury, has 
been eloquent in their praise ever since. The Transylvanian 
wines are generally drunk while young, aod hence have that 
flavour which the Germans describe as lieblich, They contain 
much saccharine matter; but with the pleasant sweetness is 

bined a raci and a champagne-like freshness that 
prevent it from cloying. “In vino sanitas,” says Mr. Boner: 
“IT never was better than while I enjoyed it; the strongest 
vintage never gave me a headache.” In time, we hope, a 
reilway connecting Hermannstadt with Ostend, or Trieste, or 
Varna, will put this nectar within our reach. — Review of 
Boner’s “ Transylvania.” 








EarLy Inon Surrs.—The first iron-built vessel was proba- 
bly a cunal-boat about the beginning of the present century. 
There were such in Staffordshire in 1812 and 1813; and from 
that time to the present iron boats have been successfully em- 
ployed on canals, The first sea-going iron-vessel was the 
Aaron Manby, which was built by the Horsley Company and 
sent to London in sections, reconstructed in one of the docks, 
and nevigated across the Britisa Channel to Havre, whence 
it sailed up the Seine to Paris. The late Admiral Napier had 
the distinguished honour of navigating this first iron sea-goer 
across the Channel. In 1830-1 Mr. Fairbairn was employed 
in improving iron canal boats; and about the same time an 
iron vessel, the , 84 ft. long and 14ft. beam, with 
recessed paddies on the stern, was built in Manchester and 
navigated through the locks of the Mersey and Irwell Navi- 
gation to Liverpool, whence it sailed by sea to Greenock, This 

‘been the second iron vessel intended to 
take a sea voyage; but a light iron boat, the Lord Dundas, 


ties will be removed by a method which will at the same time | performed the same voyage in 1830. The Manchester was em- 


reduce the time required for engraving from the original 





sketch to a couple of hours, and a8 a consequence reduce the 


joyed as @ coaster in is and passengers between 
Port Dundas, Oe Danden About the same 


chalk, previously prepared (the cost of such slab varing from | N 


date, 1830-1, or shortly after, Messrs. Laird built the Alburka, 
a oe which was rg out to Africa with the 

nders an . Macgregor Laird, for the exploration of the 

iger.— Builder. : 
NorTuuMBERLAND Hovuse.—For something more than two 
centuries and a half the west end of the nd has been 
Pa waa by a mansion, in which first resided that Earl of 
N pton who was the son of Surrey the poet, and who 
left Northampton House as it was called, to his nephew, the 
Earl of Suffolk. With an heiress of the Suffolks, Suffolk 
House, as it was then named, passed in 1642 to her husband, 
Algernon Percy, 10th Earl of Northumberland; since which 
time it has been known as Northumberland House. It has 
passed with the estates, — two other heiresses, into the 
family of Somerset, and lastly into that of Smithson, of whom 
the present aged duke is the eldest representative. Of the 
old house there is not much ‘left; even the frontage to the 
Strand has but few remains of the old Jacobean edifice. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine specimen of that class of architecture. 
Modern improvements and exigencies threaten the existence 
of this interesting mansion. The Board of Works contem- 
plate driving a street through it, torun trom New Oxford 
street to the Thames embankment. The public will be glad 
to use the street and sorry to lose the house.—Atheneum. 








PropeR TREATMENT oF Gas Compantes.—There is hope 
yet forthe eyes of Londoners. The Commissioners of Sewers 
bave ordered the companies which supply the City with gas to be 
prosecuted for supplying gas full of sulphur. The penalty, 
we regret to say, is not penal servitude; but even a fine, if re- 
peated every day for a few weeks, will wake up the dormant 
sense of decency in the minds of the directors. The only perma- 
nent remedy for the evil is to hand over the manufacture to the 
municipalties, but still it is pleasant to think, as one smarts under 
sulphur scientifically injected into the eyes, that the criminal ava- 
rice of the manufacturers will be disappointed.— Spectator. 








AMERICANS ON THE Hoy Lanp.—Americans have done 
a good deal for Palestine. Dr. Vandyke is, perhaps, our best 
Arabic scholar. Mr. Eli Smith was unequalled in knowledge 
of sites and antiquities. Dr. Thompson has become an Arab 
in adventure. Even Robinson, though his notoriety has been 
greatly in excess of his merit, did service to Biblical lore. His 
many gross errors of fact, his still more ludicrous errors of 
inference, may be admitted, and yet a fair residue of service 
left him. More than all others, we owe a debt of knowled, 
to Lieut. Lynch, whose surveys of the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea are even now our only sources of information as to 
those regions pretending to scientific accuracy.—Athenaum, 


“ Flowers THAT Never Die.”—Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
Vicissitudes of Families, gives us a most touching instance of the 
love of flowers to linger upon the spots where they were ance 
tenderly nurtured. “‘ Being in search,” he tells us, “ of a pedi- 
gree with reference to the Findernes, once a great family seat in 
Derbyshire, I sought for their ancient hall, Not a stone remained 
to tell where it stood. I entered the church—not a single record 
of a Finderne was thefe! I accosted a villager, hoping to glean 
some stray traditions of the Findernes, ‘Findernes,’ he said— 
‘we have no Findernes here, but we have something that once 
belonged to them; we have Findernes’ flowers.’ ‘Show me 
them,’ I replied, and the old man led me into a field which still 
retained faint traces of terrace and foundation. ‘There,’ said he, 

inting to a bank of flowers grown wild, ‘these are 

‘indernes’ flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy Land, 
and, do what we will, they will never die.’” 





Knase P1ano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the Fm - and 
the musical postentee.08 being unsurpassed by instru- 

er. One 


ments of any other of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano,-and one which is erally over- 
looked by the , is the superior workmanship that 


characterizes them, and it is that they will retain 
their tone, and the genera] of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—W. Y. World. 

From the Lafayette, (Ind.) Daily Courter. 
It rarely happens that in our editorial capacity 








there was one medicine which we found in the hands of nearly 
every soldier, giving relief wherever applied, whether internally 
or externally. We refer to 
PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 

All spoke loud in its favor, and the kind-hearted Surgeon of one 
of our Indiana regiments informed us that he believed it was the 
only thing that saved at least half of his regiment from dying of 
dysentery during a long march, and we cannot help suggesting to 
our friends among fhe army sutlers that it is one of the remedies 
they should neve. be out of. 





R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
} 718 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Offices, ; 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth St, Philadelphts. 
Continue to Drgz and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar. 
ments, , &e. 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c,, CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT Kiprine. 


Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coais, Pan Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned “Goods re- 


ceived and returned by express. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 
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HOLIDAY CIFT BOOKS, 





Published by 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
Lonpon AND New Yor«. 

A ROUND OF DAYS, DESCRIBED IN ORIGINAL 
POEMS, by some of our most celebrated Poets, 


tures by eminent Artists. Beautifully printed by the Brothers 
Datzrey, Large 4to, Cloth, $10; Morocco, $15. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, Edited by 8. C.| 51, 1864. 
Haut, with several hundred a, beautifully printed | Total amount of Assets, January 1, 1865 ............ $7,438,572 78 
on fine paper imp, 8vo. bevelled Cloth, gilt edges, $¥. Total amount of Premiums ..................20.e00e Gat.11¢ 68 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE, with upwards | Excess of earned Premiums over Losses, &c. 
of 100 Titustrations, 8 Vols., royal 8yo. Cloth, $50; half-| Reserve for estimate Claims 


calf, 


STAUNTON’S SHAKSPEARE, with upwards of 700 I!lus- 
trationa, Joun Giieert, engraved by the Brothers Dat- 
zreL, in 8 Vols. royal S8vo. Cloth, $22 50; half-calf, $27 50; 
full calf, $82 50; full Morocco, $35. 


Be: 
WOOD'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, with} Di 


upwards of 700 beautiful Sy in 3 Vols. royal 8vo, 
Oth, $22 50; half-calf, $27 50; fall-calf, $32 50; full Mo. 
rocco, 
MOXON’S OLD DRAMATISTS, Illustrated with Portraits 
and Vignettes, with Lives, Introductions, &c., by the Rev. 


Avex. Droz, and others, in 9 Vols. royal 8vo, half-calf, $60. 


DRAMAS and Poems, 5 Vols. 


Bound in 25 Vols. crown 8vo. 
full calf, $120. 


in 20 crown 8vo. half-calf, $50. 


BULWER'S (SIR EDWARD L.) NOVELS. 22 Vols. 


d 
16mo. half-calf, $50 the whose premiums upon cach pelieies earn 
DISRAELI’S (ISAAC) WORKS. 7 Vols. crown 8vo. half- | and luring the year, shall amount to the sum of one hun- 
calf, $22 50. dred dollars. 


DISRAFLI'S (RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN) NOVELS. 10 
Vols. crown 8yo, Cloth, $15, 


. — DIRECTORS. 
NEW JUVENILES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Eaward R M. F. Merick, Moses Meric 
BALDERSCOURT, or Holiday Tales, by the Rev. H. C. Apams, | Daniel W. Lord, Wm. B. Ogden, David J. Ely 
Author of “The Cherry Stones, &c. 16mo. cloth, $1 50. | George Miin, John Armstrong, Joseph Morrison, 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1 75. ohn Atkinson, B. C. Morris, Ww. H. Popham, 
THE BOY PILGRIMS, by Axwe Bowman, Author of “ Espe-| Thos.A.C.Cochrane, Andrew J. Rich, B. C. Morris, Jun., 
ranza,” &e. 16mo. cloth, $1 50. Wo. H. Halsey, = 1 = Teller, om Bye, 
TRY AND TRUST, by L. 8..N., Author of “ Arthur Morland.” | PhO. OAH. oy Chun Hickox, whee quapseng 
1émo. cloth, 80 cents. Albert G. Lee, Robert Bowne, Preston H. ll 
THE ISLAND THE RAINBOW; A Fairy Tale; and other George P. Deshon, Lawrence Myers, J. B. Griffin. 
Fancies, by Mrs. Newros Caos.anp. 16mo. cloth, 60 cents. | O, L. Nims, 8. N. Derrick, 


ORIGINAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS ; Amusing and Instructive, 
l6mo. cloth, 60 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) 
COMPAN 


From Statement for the Seventh fiscal year ending December 


COMMINFONCIES .... 2... ee reecceccescescesscecsecs 651,212 97 
Guaranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers, (holding cer- 

tificates of same) on Paid Premiums earned during 

the year, whether loss bas accrued or not.......... . 89 
Interest on Scrip iseues of 1862 and 1863 .......... 6 PER CENT. 

rip Dividend to Dealers, on earned Premiums..12 PER CENT. 

vidend for the year to Stockholders.,.......... 31 PER CENT. 


ignified at the ti of 
8] me 

lieu of 
teed by 
whether loss accrues or \- , 
BULWER’S (SIR EDWARD L) NOVELS, 23 VOLS., and | °™™ 708M OF Fouicr, a0 toows: 


FIVE per cent. 
nd. | Upon voracs risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY 
BULWER'S (SIR EDWARD L.) NOVELS, 23 Vols. Bound | per cent. 


risks upon a return of TEN pe’ t. 
Buch privilege, however, being confined to 


PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD will be entitled to the above returns, 
IN GOLD. 


THE ALBION. ; December 30 
INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


INSURANCE 
Y, 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 
CASH CAPITAL....$3,500,000. 





witn TH1s Company will be allowed the option (to be 
¢ + for insurance) of receiving in 

at the end of each year, RETURNS IN CASH, 
) of premiums paid and earned during oes 
upon all new risks under the NEW 


1st. Upon all voracz risks upon carco, a return of TWENTY- 


3d. Upon Tie risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME 
r cén 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
THOS. LORD, Vice-President. 
Ww. M. Wurrwar, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 





NEW SHEET MUSIC. 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE. 


My Morusn’s Swarr Goop-nrs. Ballad. Keller. 30 cents. 


I Kwow MB WILL RETURN. Song. Rudolphsen. 30 cents. 
I MAVE LISTENED FOR HER FooTsTEPs. Song and Chorus, 





Kadler, 8 cents, I wave wo Joy But rv Tur Surtz. Ballad, | ™e™%* of the 


Keller, 80 cents. Cot wuers tum Ovp Fouxs Diep. Song 
and Chorus. Leavitt, 30 cents. Kiss we waite I’w Daeamine, 
Song. Wimmerstedt. 30 cents, 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANOCOB COMPANY 
Insurance 


en. ee ee ee Oe 1863. 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1864: 


1864. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


Nuw York, Octosme 29th, 1864. 
. Seow eet ey OF ae are OF 
Teh | on of the Act of its Beeseporation * ams 


4, 1868.... $600,883 22 








THE MORRIS 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO. 
31 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, 
June Ist, 1865, 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - 
Cash Capital Paid in, and Surplus, - - 


Policies of Insurance against Loss or Damage 
by Fire, issued on the Mest Faverabie Terms. 
B. OC. MORRIS, 

PRESIDENT. 


$5,000,000. 
$303,137. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 





Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1865,- - 270,353 
GrossAssets, - + - $1,270,353 


LOSBES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED AED PROMPTLY PAID. 


JONATHAN D. STHELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, ’ 





FIRE INSURANCE WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
PROFITS. ° 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Ottice, 114 Breadway. 


[DNCORPORATED 1823) 


Oash Capital, ------------ = $500,000: 


one. 
against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
fourths of the net Profits, cach year, to the 


Assured 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of the Coney 
Dag various Agencies in the principal cities in the nited 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
LEECKER, Secretary. 
R. F. MASON, Supt. Agencies. 





SECOND SERIES.—From No, 700 to 761. 





95,510 14 . j{Joseen Gusorr,) With designating 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by “2 golser 75 2,109,547 19) TRADE Mane: i rs t Number 
CLAVE BTESON be oot ene Total amount of Premiums.................... $2,709,430 41) Hewny Owex, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 
aren er ESN SENATE RE as DEON | pene Of Basand Premiums during the year....... $2,192,087 12 Sole Agent. 94 John St., N. ¥. 
A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. Less Return Premiums... .... oo a20cccccodnccccccoeso 225,418 20; YNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
— Net Harned Premiumr............-....-. -ose» $1,908,068 92 FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
The Richest Illustrated Books Published im this | Losses during the year: ’ R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
Country. On Marine and War Risks (less Savings, dtc. STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
ane $1,155,468 1 WAREHOUSES, j 403 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
AUDUBON’S 4 nt eonegoccoo es an preccdscvcese He = | 42 John Street, New York. 
wut weap ct ence Sam: and Prices on Application. Lots made to Order 
BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS aan wise ond any Pattern or stamp required. 


or 
NORTH AMERICA. 


PRICES OF BOTH WORTH TOGETHER, 
FOLIO OR LIFE SIZE EDITION. 


3 vols. Plates and 7 vols. Text, half Russia, extra......... $559 00 

Do. do. do. full Russia, gilt edges,. .+.. 675 00 
ROYAL OCTAVO OR LIBRARY EDITION, 

11 vols,, half Turkey Morocco... ............¢.cesceseueee $200 00 

Do do. gilt tops, uncut edges...... 212 50 


Do, full Turkey Morveco,................6...000ccecus 225 00 
Either of the above works sold separately. Descriptive Circu- 
lars furnished on application, 
Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
(Late Roe, Lockwood & Son,) 
No, 411 BROADWAY, New York. 


ENCLISH BOOKS! ENCLISH BOOKS! 


English Books!! 

Just received, and now opening, a superb collection of new, 
scarce, second hand English Books, Holiday and Standard Books. 
Will be sold cheap for cash, at NUNAN & CO.’S, Basement, No. 
73 Nassau St, N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THEATRE FPRANCATISB. 
rifth Season, 1865-66, 
P. Juignetand C, Drivet.............cessesvessseseves Managers. 
Saturpar, Dro. Sw 
SECOND AND LAST PERFORMANCE 
LES PREMIERS ARMS DB RICHELIEU. 
Comedy, in two acts, by Bayard and Dumanolir. 
LA PARTIE DE PIQURET. 
Comedy, in one act, by M. Fournier. 








Doors open at 7; curtain rises at 8 o'clock ae » 
Tickets to be obtained from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., at H. Dardon-|, 


ville’é, No. 678 Broadway. 


HE FOURTH EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK of FRENCH, 
ENGLISH and FLEMISH PICTURES, is open DaILY, 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on MONDAY and THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, from 7 to 10, at the Studio Buildimg, No 15 
Tenth Street. F. J. PILGORAN, Secretary, 


Expenses and Re-insurances........... 
Net Profits... .......eeerceseeecseee 


251,444 27 1,804,988 91 


vin 


$364,050 0 


ORE RHEE Ree eee ones 





PTUeT eee eee ete eee eee 


Interest to November|lst, 1864, be d 
able cn and after that day. 


dealers of the Company, on 
the past year, be issued after the lst day of Jan 
E8c 
uary next, the interest thereon to cease un that day, thereby leav 
ing 0 of lated of over ONE MILLIO 
E HUNDRED THOUSAND LLARS 
No Fire Risks 
taken by the Company. 


By order of the 
18AaC 





WALKER, Sucrztarr. 











E. Gawaaar, Director. 


seeceeees+ $571,680 01 | imported. 


71,271 $3 | Just introduced, Rich and Elegant Styles. 
98,689 30 





the of the Com 
Also, a Dividen of THIRTY PER CENT. in scrip, to the 


next. 
OF THE | Orders receive prompt 
, be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist Jan- | !ime 


Santa 





@AUTION : These pens are of ine Ameri e, 
and equal in finish, elasticity, fi of point to the best 
They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence of the 
American public. The fac-simile of our signature is sufficient se- 





The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1864, were as | curity against foreign imitation. 


For sale at retail by all stationers thfoughout the United States. 
R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


At GIMBREDE’S, the ILLUMINATED MONOGRAM 
588 and 872 Broadway 


Arms, (Crests, wd Mosograms, [luminated in 
Colors, » new specialité, just introdzced by GIMBREDE, 588 








00 j and 872 Broadway. 








Just Orengp, a CHOICE STOCK of Stationery, Fancy 
ks, from De La Rus & Co., Lom 


Total. $2,383,487 45| Goods and Pecket Boo 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of 5 588 and 872 Broadway, 
sf - PERO ron don at GIMBREDE’s, and 872 Broadway. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzn Lanz, 
tion. We supply everything in our 


~ HOLIDAY CIFTS. — 


, disconnected from Marine, will hereafter be| FANCY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, 
COMBS and BRUSHES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 


This issues Policies ble to Or. i ‘ 
4 ae 5 the Office a A large variety at reduced prices 
J. 8. MORGAN & CO, DELLUC & CO., 
YT sees: No. 635 ee . 
Moses H. Grinnell, Chas. H. Marshall, John A. Iselin, eI oe Se Set oe 
Giver Biter” = ise ArGnne,” Pee ptiobeon, | FOaTS OF ARMS AND CRESTS FOUN D AND CORRECT- 
Willies a Macy, Antonio Yunaga del Samuel ut ‘ox, LY emblazoned—Monograms, designed and painted in good 
amuel L. — John &. Wright, Thon pe — HeraLpry Orrice and COLLEGE oF ARMS, 
hed. G Foster, voeche,  Rawerd.& defy, | _ ue eee 
Uliean William OLLOWAY'S PILLS —DETERMINATION OF BLOOD TO 
om; B 3, Ernest Caylua Head.—Imprudence or negiect of bealth is tantamount to 
. Thos. J. Slaughter, Frederick + | constructive suicide—tbe penalty, a short, quick s e, and 
Joseph Jr, Geo, L, instantaneous death. All who are of fall habit or su to 
De Visser, Alex. M. ‘a oom ectic fits, yyocs be without a supply of these invalu- 
MOSES President. medicines, as wv a guard in occas! doses 
EDWARD _R. ANTHONY, President. 


of them. In every instance pope been 





most successful results. Sold by 





